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The Importance of Rare Books and 
Manuscripts in a University Library 


HIS generation has witnessed a phenomenal growth of 

rare book collections in American university libraries. In 

the past such libraries have usually had a reserved section 

which contained a miscellany, including some real rarities, 
inferno books, and many other items which were neither rare nor im- 
portant, but merely fragile or difficult to administer either because of 
their size or material, or because they really were not books at all but 
curiosities. Now, in most of the larger university libraries special de- 
partments have been established for the preservation and administra- 
tion of rare books, and the relative growth in size and expense of these 
departments has frequently been greater than that of the libraries of 
which they are a part. This evening let us consider whether this 
expensive growth is justified by the utility of these books in our edu- 
cational processes. 

But first, may we pause to define what a ‘rare book’ is? The term 
is often an embarrassment to those whose lives are spent mainly in the 
study and care of such books, for, far too often, to the layman it ap- 
pears to have a connotation of triviality and superficiality which we 
believe to be unwarranted. ‘Uncommon’ or ‘seldom found’ is only 
one meaning of the word ‘rare,’ and although the one which perhaps 
first comes to mind, is neither the traditional nor the proper one when 
used in the phrase ‘rare books.’ The Oxford Dictionary gives as one 
of the definitions of the word ‘rare’: ‘unusual in respect of some good 
quality; of uncommon excellence or merit, remarkably good or fine; 
distinguished,’ and, aptly enough, as the earliest use of the word in this 
sense instances William Caxton’s prologue to the Book callid Caton, 
1483: “There was a noble clerke named pogius . . . whiche had in 
the cyte of Florence a noble & well stuffed lybrarye whiche alle noble 
straungers comynge to Florence desyred to see. And therin they 
fonde many noble and rare bookes. And whanne they had axyd of 


*Presented as a paper at the conference, “The Place of the Library in a Univer- 
sity,’ held at the Lamont Library, Harvard University, 30-31 March 1949. 
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hym whiche was the best boke of them alle, and that he reputed for 
best. He sayd that he helde Cathon glosed for the best book of his 
lyberarye.’ A ‘rare book’ is then a book which either has been re- 
garded for generations as an intrinsically important one, or which, if 
a little-known book, may be so regarded when its virtue has been 
recognized. 

It has been often observed by bookmen that a volume which has 
only its rarity to commend it, even one which is so ‘rare’ as to be 
unique, may well be worthless. It is only when in varying degrees 
intrinsic worth, condition, and rarity are combined that one has a 
‘rare book.’ For example, a telephone book of New York City for 
even one of the later years of Edwin Arlington Robinson might well 
be scarcer and more difficult to find today than a city directory of the 
later years of Franklin’s life, and yet the telephone book would hardly 
fetch ten cents. It may well be that a hundred years from now the 
scholars of that time will recognize the usefulness of our current tele- 
phone books and then they may be sought after as avidly and pertina- 
ciously as we now seek the city directories of one or two centuries ago. 
Then, because their worth has been recognized, they will be ‘rare 
books’; because they will be uncommon they will be doubly valuable; 
and because the paper on which they are printed is of a poor quality, 
ones in good condition will have an added virtue. 

In considering rare books in university libraries, it is pertinent to 
examine what role, if any, they may have in solving the educational 
problems of our generation. Our educationists rightly regard ‘the 
capacity for research as a test of ability in scholars and a guarantee 
of soundness in teachers,’ and they recognize that in the humanities 
there is a disciplinary tradition as severe and exacting as that of any of 
the sciences, and indeed even more venerable. The sciences of epi- 
graphy and palaeography, the newer procedures of bibliography, 
the patient assembling of data in history and biography, textual criti- 
cism — these are the time-proved methods and processes of humanistic 
scholarship, and scholarship will not remain sound unless training in 
such disciplines is fairly widespread. And in all of these disciplines the 
access to original material, often, of course, rare books or manuscripts, 
is essential if the training is to be maintained at a level which will en- 
able the younger scholars to advance beyond their teachers. How easy 
it is for humanistic scholarship to become static without access to re- 
search material may perhaps be illustrated by the phenomenon observ- 
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able among many of the most competent of our Indic scholars, who 
can read any printed text in that field but can hardly identify even the 
language of a palm-leaf manuscript, ancient or modern. 

In the past, many of our scholars received their training in these sci- 
ences in Europe as part of their graduate work, and it is to be hoped 
that in the future an even larger number will be granted the oppor- 
tunity for study in the libraries, muniment rooms, and seminars of 
Europe. These larger numbers may be an impediment, however, for 
if our students arrive without some familiarity with the material they 
are to use, they will at best lose much valuable time, and will often be 
denied access to the muniments and manuscripts they wish to see, 
because they will be unable to convince the custodians of those docu- 
ments that they are sufficiently competent to be entrusted with them. 
This, of course, is particularly true in those fields involving the use of 
early manuscripts, for all the wealth of such material that has crossed 
the Atlantic in the past three or four generations does not equal the 
riches to be found in London, Paris, or Rome, while of muniments we 
have only scattered examples, useful for training but hardly suitable 
for research. 

Nevertheless, the American palaeographers trained by Rand at 
Harvard and Lowe at Princeton, to name only two, although they 
have perforce had to begin with facsimiles, have had available sufficient 
original material with which (I was going to say, to try their teeth) — 
with which to try their prentice skill, so that many of them have gone 
on and bid fair to equal their masters. And the difference between 
learning with facsimiles only and having original material to work 
with suggests the predicament of a man who, never having heard an 
orchestra or an organ, tries to understand Bach from the score alone. 
To some of you this may sound merely sentimental, but the limitations 
of photographic reproduction are too well known for me to discuss 
at this time. However, I may say that, useful, indeed indispensable, 
as such aids to scholarship are, they cannot, in many cases, be substituted 
for the originals without grave danger of error. 

In printed books the relative strength, in many fields, is not so over- 
whelmingly unbalanced. There are many subjects and authors of 
which the holdings of American universities are as complete, or more 
so, than those of any one foreign library, as, for example, the early 
Mexican printing at the University of Texas, or the law books at 
Harvard, the Goethe collection at Yale, or the Petrarchs at Cornell, 
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to name only a few. In these and many other subjects and authors, 
the scholar can find one or more university collections which have 
virtually all the printed books and pamphlets that belong in a complete 
collection of that subject or author, together with all the relevant 
reference material. A student of John Locke, for example, can find 
at Harvard every book by Locke known to his bibliographer, as well 
as probably most, if not all, of the printed commentary, certainly a 
more nearly complete collection than exists in any one library in 
England. (If, having used that, he wishes to carry his researches 
further, he must then go to the Bodleian to use the Lovelace collection, 
to the Public Record Office, and the other manuscript archives of 
England.) So it is in countless fields; the resources of American uni- 
versity libraries for scholarly work in the humanities and in the history 
of science, so far as the printed materials are concerned, are already 
rich. In spite of many gaps and many weaknesses, there are few fields 
in which there are not some representative books with which our 
scholars can become familiar with the problems, textual or biblio- 
graphical, peculiar to their subjects. 

It is true that these resources are not very evenly divided among the 
universities of the country, and probably never will be, in spite of the 
large sums of money presently available to some of the newer state 
institutions. In general, there would appear to be no very close corre- 
lation between the age of university libraries or their total budgets on 
the one hand and their strength in rare books on the other. Far more 
important, it would seem, is the presence on their faculties, on their 
governing boards, in their libraries, or among their alumni, of men 
who have recognized the value of such material. 

George Lyman Kittredge is still remembered by many of us present 
here today, a giant among scholars, the bibliography of whose writings 
occupies more than a hundred pages, and whose influence upon scores 
and hundreds of living scholars cannot be measured. It is conceivable, 
however, that posterity may conclude that his greatest contribution to 
scholarship lies not in his own writings, or in the innumerable men 
whom he trained to his own rigorous standards, but in the ballad and 
folklore collections which, on the foundations laid by F. J. Child, he 
built at Harvard, without the aid of any special grant, fund, or any 
other means than his own insistence that, however meager the book- 
funds might be, those books must be acquired. These collections are 
not now being used in the same way and for the same purposes that 
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Kittredge used them. Studies in ballad literature in the Child- 
Kittredge-Rollins tradition are not at the moment in fashion. How- 
ever, these collections are in constant use by the students of the Ameri- 
can folk ballad and those studying ballad music. It is, perhaps, not 
proper for a mere librarian to say whether this is a better use or not, 
but I refer to it in order to call your attention to the fact that a collec- 
tion of rare books, even one severely restricted in scope, may be used 
for many different purposes by many different students. Each genera- 
tion must rewrite and reinterpret the history of the past, and the 
critical standards of each generation always have been and always will 
be different. 

We have observed that neither age nor endowment is necessarily a 
coefficient of the wealth of rare books in university libraries, but age 
apparently does have some relation to the type of material collected, 
for the newer libraries in general have tended to collect books and 
manuscripts of more recent periods and, in particular, to specialize, 
though by no means exclusively, and with some notable exceptions, in 
American books and manuscripts. These fields cannot be said to have 
been neglected by the older institutions, as witness Yale’s great Aldis 
and Coe collections, but the preference for the later and the American 
among the younger libraries has obviously, judging by the results, 
been both wise and fruitful, for thereby they have often gathered 
material that is not elsewhere available. Brown University is without 
a peer in printed Americana before 1800, though it can hardly be said 
to have deserved its good fortune through any effort of its own, but 
Michigan and Virginia have, by the vision of their librarians and, 
doubtless, a great deal of hard work, as well as good fortune going in 
one case under the name of Clements and in the other under the dis- 
guise of McGregor, done wonders in that earlier period. The collec- 
tions of historical material, mainly of a somewhat localized interest, 
which are to be found in such libraries as that of Duke, the University 
of Texas, and the University of California, the Bancroft collection at 
Berkeley and the Cowan at Westwood, are important and growing. 
Furthermore, they are in a large measure not elsewhere duplicated and 
therefore will increasingly draw to themselves the attention and at- 
tendance of scholars from far beyond their local communities. 

In other fields besides local history, the emphasis upon the more 
recent past has reaped a rich harvest, since it is often possible to 
acquire more nearly complete documentation than is possible for the 
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earlier periods. The collections which are strong in both books and 
manuscripts are not restricted to those of American origin, such as the 
Lanier collection at Johns Hopkins, or the Cable collection at Tulane, 
but include foreign ones, such as that of Leigh Hunt at the University 
of Iowa, or of Keats at Harvard. In these, and in many similar collec- 
tions, it is possible for the scholar to find the major part of the relevant 
material. Indeed, collections of this type, whether or not they include 
a large proportion of an author’s manuscripts or of his correspondence, 
in so far as they do contain important unpublished material are among 
the most useful for a university library, since they afford material for 
scholarly work on both a large and small scale. For example, during 
one recent summer twelve different scholars were at work on the 
Emerson collection at Harvard, for periods ranging from a few days 
to the full three months. 

The possession of such collections entails responsibilities for their 
proper preservation and administration which ought not to be lightly 
assumed; for whenever there is concentrated in one institution any 
considerable number of important books and manuscripts, the world 
of scholars has, justly or not, come to expect not only that reasonable 
access will be given, but that a competent staff will be provided to 
answer the questions of those who cannot come to the library, and 
that there will be available cameras for photostat or microfilm repro- 
duction, as well as some at least of the scientific aids, such as ultra- 
violet lamps and microfilm reading machines, for those who make use 
of the collections in person. These facilities, together with proper 
storage, now normally expected to be air-conditioned if the library is 
in a large city, means for adequate repair and binding, and cataloguing 
more or less accommodated to the kind of books and manuscripts 
collected, are all rather costly and only justified if the collections are 
of genuine scholarly use. In the larger research libraries with impor- 
tant and growing collections of rare books and manuscripts, the pro- 
vision of such facilities may, and in many cases does, cost as much as 
ten per cent of the total budget. 

The larger research libraries which possess not only original source 
material but also vast reference and periodical collections, often in the 
ratio of one to fifty, are without question obligated to provide the 
apparatus and the skilled personnel to which I have just referred. 
Whether institutions which are unwilling or unable to assume the cost 
of providing such aids are acting in the best interests of learning in 
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general if they accept the custodianship of important material of this 
nature is a question which perhaps ought not to be dogmatically 
answered. But all too often it happens that unique material, which 
would be of use to scholars from a distance and indeed is eagerly 
sought by them, is kept in libraries without photostat equipment and 
even without facilities for its proper use or care. While perhaps the 
tendency today is to make scholarship too easy, this particular hard- 
ship is not merely an exasperation but sometimes a virtual denial of 
access. 

The adequate housing of rare book collections is an expensive busi- 
ness, but it has often proved to be well worth the cost in the attention 
which it draws not only from scholars but from collectors and the 
public in general. Usually the books themselves can be utilized as 
part of the decorative scheme, and the facilities for their exhibition 
and use provide a constant demonstration of their importance. It will 
be interesting to observe the effect of the newly constructed rare book 
reading room and stack in the Harvard Law School upon the support 
given to that extraordinary collection by the average Law School 
graduate, who until recently has had little means of knowing how rich 
are the antiquarian resources of the library where he spends so many 
hours of his graduate years. This ‘window dressing’ use of the rare 
books of a great research library, though unrelated to the primary 
purpose of their acquisition, is one which it would be foolish to ignore. 

There is much misunderstanding and ignorance concerning the cost 
of rare books. The knowledge which laymen acquire comes usually 
from newspaper accounts of spectacular auction sales, often reported 
without the background details which would explain why such prices 
are occasionally paid, mostly by private collectors and in relatively 
restricted fields. Not many institutions indulge in such activities, and 
when they do the publicity which results often does more harm to 
the cause of scholarly rare book collecting than may at first glance 
seem likely. Generalizations about the cost of rare books, particularly 
in relation to university acquisition, are admittedly very difficult to 
make. Yet it may be observed that almost any field of rare books in 
which it would be worth while for a university library to collect is 
likely to contain a few items which will, if obtainable at all, cost many 
times the prices at which most of the other books can be obtained. 
The high-priced ones are likely to be either the key books, or natural 
or artificial rarities, which the library will either have to forgo or 
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obtain by the aid of private donors who have become interested in 
the completing of the collection. 

Further, any book which is being avidly collected at the moment 
would seem a poor choice for an institution. In general this would 
rule out most, if not all, contemporary ‘collected’ authors, for two 
reasons: first, because of the uncertainty of their future importance 
and the cost of keeping as rare books such questionable gambles; and, 
secondly, because if they are now popular among collectors it is likely 
either that the price will fall when they are no longer fashionable or 
that the institution may be given one of the collections currently being 
formed. As an example, when Galsworthy was at the height of his 
reputation, the Harvard Library spent a fair sum in acquiring two of 
the four John Sinjohn books in rather less than the most desirable 
condition. Since then, not only have these books dropped greatly in 
price, but on several occasions much finer copies have been offered to 
the Library as gifts. It is true that most rare books, except some of 
those valued mainly because of their beauty, were once relatively in- 
expensive, and that if we only knew what will be valued by those who 
come after us we might save our successors a great deal of money and 
effort, but it is unlikely that we should have had the prophetic eye to 
buy for sixpence or less, a hundred odd years ago, a Necessity of 
Atheism or a Bristol Lyrical Ballads, and it is equally unlikely that we 
shall now be more percipient. 

Again, institutional libraries may occasionally be custodians for 
posterity of books in remarkably fine and fragile condition. If the state 
of such items should be unique, or of such rarity that it would be 
extremely difficult to find other examples, their use for normal 
scholarly purposes may be precluded, in order that they may be pre- 
served physically as bibliographical ‘ type specimens.’ It might be said 
of libraries acting as custodians of such books, in Pope’s now anachro- 
nistic words, that they ‘value books as women men, for dress.’ There- 
fore, it would be the negation of the normal reasons for the acquisition 
by university libraries of rare books if they were sought always in the 
finest condition, in ‘original boards,’ in ‘immaculate wrappers,’ etc. 
Inevitably every rare book collection will receive a number of such 
books, and the extra care that their preservation will entail will usually 
be sufficient responsibility, so that libraries are well advised not to seek 
to have all books in such fine condition that if opened at all they will 
unavoidably be damaged. 
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All custodians of rare books have been told frequently by otherwise 
apparently competent and tolerant scholars that they have no use for 
‘first editions,’ as if they were speaking of tiaras or suits of armor of a 
feudal aristocracy, with which they, as modern democrats, would 
have no truck. I venture to say that among the most useful, and cer- 
tainly the most used books in the collections of our university libraries 
are those of which there never was a second edition, or at any rate no 
modern reprint. They are the books which must be studied in order 
to understand the background and meaning of greater books; they are 
the ones which are necessary for studies in the history of ideas; and it 
is by extracting the essence of innumerable books and pamphlets of 
this character that the history of many periods, since the fifteenth 
century, is being drawn in truer and more just proportions. Often- 
times such books are traceable in only a single copy, at least in any 
American library, and therefore, because of their irreplaceability, they 
are properly cared for among the ‘rare books,’ even though, particu- 
larly in fields outside those most popular with private collectors, they 
may not be more costly than the average work of modern scholarship. 

It would be convenient to have assembled together in each of our 
university libraries the greatest monuments of literature, science, art, 
and history, but of all books they are the ones which can be most easily 
located in other libraries. They are the ones which have been studied 
most in the past (though by no means has there been discovered all 
that this or future generations of scholars might find on a re-examina- 
tion of them). And they are the ones which have been reproduced in 
facsimile most frequently and which therefore are available in a par- 
tially satisfactory form. 

It cannot be said that these great monuments will be consulted fre- 
quently by scholars; indeed, in this respect they belong in the category 
to which librarians hesitate to assign any book, viz., that of ‘little used.’ 
It is unlikely, for example, that anyone during the past decade has con- 
sulted, for a scholarly purpose, the magnificent Van Antwerp copy 
of the first folio of Shakespeare now in the Harry Elkins Widener 
Collection, But it has been frequently exhibited, and doubtless num- 
bers of people have been moved by the sight of a copy of the book 
which alone has preserved twenty of Shakespeare’s plays. In this way 
the volume has earned its board and keep many times over. But it has 
likewise had an imponderable and almost unanalyzable utility. For it 
is surely not by mere size that libraries are known throughout the 
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world of scholars, but by the quality of the books on their shelves. If 
libraries are to be ranked at all, an invidious task which I have no inten- 
tion of attempting at this time, it must be both by the completeness of 
their collections and by the number and importance of their books 
which are of the first rank or which are nowhere else to be found. 
Further, it is by the possession of these great books that the special 
collections and resources of the libraries become known, and, also, by 
a curious magnetism, peculiar to rare books, that other books of like 
importance are added to them, according, it would seem, to the prin- 
ciple laid down in the Parable of the Talents. 

In the year 1543 there were published books by Copernicus, Vesa- 
lius, and Ramus, each one of which is important in the story of man’s 
intellectual advance, for together they broke the chains which had 
bound man’s speculative and scientific growth to the Ptolemaic, 
Galenic, and Aristotelian doctrine. On occasion in the Harvard Li- 
brary, copies of these books are exhibited together, and the student, 
young or old, who pauses to look at them in the case and who is not 
stirred by the sight of them —the neat quarto of Copernicus, the 
magnificently illustrated folio of Vesalius, and the beautifully printed 
little octavo of Ramus — such a one, I say, can have only the vaguest 
knowledge of the revolution in men’s thoughts inaugurated and 
marked by their publication in the same year. There before him lie 
not mere relics in the history of thought, but a copy of the veritable 
book, fresh from the printer, which Copernicus saw on his deathbed; 
of the tome which Vesalius labored with Van Calcar for several years 
to produce; and of the volume which was condemned by the king and 
the Sorbonne and eventually cost Ramus his life. It was with these 
types, these woodcuts, and this paper that first, in 1543, were published 
these books which ended man’s thralldom to the ancient science and 
made possible the advances of the modern age. One could continue, 
indefinitely, the catalogue of similar books now treasured in many 
university libraries of our country. At any moment, the sight of any 
one of them may be the spark which will kindle in some young scholar 
the desire to unravel the complex which makes them important for 
mankind and set forth on a scholarly adventure which may result in 
one more solid addition to the structure of man’s understanding of his 
past. 

But, it may be objected, this is all antiquarian, it is looking back- 
ward, and despite Thucydides’ dictum that ‘an exact knowledge of 
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the past is a key to the future which in all probability will repeat or 
resemble the past,’ the concepts of our scholars should be in terms of 
the present and the future. I need not repeat to you the truism that 
though the conditions of life may change, sometimes with vertiginous 
speed, human character itself alters slowly, it would seem almost im- 
perceptibly. This ‘new world’ of ours, despite the addition of the fears 
and hopes which accompany the advances in nuclear physics, will 
still be inhabited by men and women, who, if there is any civilization 
worthy the name, will be concerned with what ‘we instinctively call 
the higher interests,’ who will be curious about the whole drama of 
life, if only because it may reveal important data concerning our 
present and future. 

And in this ‘new world’ it is obvious that the role to be played by 
America will be a leading one. If it is to be guided by something more 
than pure opportunism, it will be because our statesmen will be pro- 
vided by the scholars of our country with a far more complete and 
surer understanding of the background of culture and history of the 
peoples of the world with which to judge the wisdom of our present 
and future policy. Some of the scholarship upon which these decisions 
may be based will seem, and in fact will be, remote from the situation 
presently to be dealt with. John Jay Chapman once referred to the 
hegemony, in his day, of the English universities in all branches of 
Greek scholarship as merely another manifestation of British Imperial- 
ism. If our country is to be adequately armed for the great oppor- 
tunity which is ours, an opportunity which is the antithesis of 
imperialism, but nonetheless epochal, it will demand American leader- 
ship in all fields of learning. We do not fear that our scientists will be 
denied the instruments and laboratories which they need. So in the 
humanities it is to be hoped that our libraries will be able to fulfill the 
needs and demands of our scholars. If they do, it will be found that 
rare books and manuscripts form one of the most useful and most im- 
portant parts of their resources. In Chaucer’s day a library might be 
merely ‘twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed,’ but there is much truth, 
mutatis mutandis, in his familiar lines: 


For out of olde feldes, as men seyth, 

Cometh al this newe corn from yer to yere, 
And out of olde bokes, in good feyth, 

Cometh al this newe science that men lere. 
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The ‘science’ to which he referred is, of course, scientia, learning in 
general, and scholarship will always be dependent on ‘olde bokes’ for 
much of the wisdom which surely will be needed in the world we face 


today. 


Wituu A. Jackson 
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The Future of Libraries in Academic 
Institutions 


I 


T is the purpose of this portion of the program to consider the 
implications of Harvard’s solutions to its problems, and to ex- 
amine what the future holds in store for libraries in academic 
institutions. Surely you will not expect me to penetrate deeply 
into the future, during the next fifteen minutes, or require me to range 
widely — in that amount of time — over the shadowy land which lies 
beyond the next budget period. I shall confine my remarks to two 
factors which seem to me paramount in the future of university li- 
braries. It appears to me that our futures are shaped by two magni- 
tudes, those classic ingredients of librarianship: people and books. By 
people, I mean students; and by books, whatever physical form 
vehicles for words do or can take. Size of enrollment is peculiarly a 
state university problem, whereas books, in their manifold forms and 
quantities, constitute a problem common to all academic libraries. 
There is, at the moment, a welcome lull in enrollments, but ‘there 
is full realization in academic circles,’ says President Walters, in his 
annual commentary, ‘that the current and prospective lag in attendance 
is a breathing spell only. . . . It is estimated that by 1956-57 there 
will be approximately 1,778,000 more pupils in high schools than 
there were in 1948-49 ...’* A study of college-age population 
recently issued by the Pacific Coast Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education is more specific on prospects for the Western states: 
‘By 1965 enrollments two and one-half times the 1939 figure are not 
at all unreasonable, particularly if we swing up into a really prosperous 
decade in the 1950’s. On the other hand, if jobs become scarce, youth 
*A group of three papers presented at the conclusion of the conference, ‘The 
Place of the Library in a University,’ held in the Lamont Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 30-31 March 1949. These papers immediately followed that presented by 
Keyes D. Metcalf, ‘Harvard Faces Its Library Problems,’ which was published in 
the Harvarp Lisrary BuLteti, III (1949), 183-197. 


*Raymond Walters, ‘Statistics of Attendance in American Universities and 
Colleges, 1948,’ School and Society, LX VIII (1948), 419. 
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between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one will turn in even larger 
numbers to higher education. A recession or depression in the near 
future will only aggravate the pressure upon colleges. By 1950 or 
earlier the enrollment in colleges and universities might be double the 
prewar peak.’ * 

Campus population growth of this order is first, and perhaps largely, 
undergraduate expansion. What will higher education do with this 
growth? The plan launched by the State of California calls for diver- 
sion of undergraduates from the Berkeley and Los Angeles campuses 
of its university to the campuses of the state colleges; to terminal 
courses in junior colleges; and to privately supported institutions to 
the extent of their capacity. From the standpoint of the large campuses 
of the University of California, however, this is no more than an 
operation to hold the line. It may free those two campuses from the 
hazard of monumental increases, but that it will reduce their present 
magnitude of undergraduate enrollments is open to doubt. It may 
even be Operation Canute. 

As elsewhere, library facilities in the University of California were 
strained to the bursting point by the pre-war enrollments. Post-war 
library construction, completed or in immediate prospect, has done 
no more than provide temporary breathing space for undergraduates 
and catch up with the space needs for book storage and research serv- 
ices. What shall state university libraries such as these do for their 
undergraduates even if enrollments are no greater in the future than 
now — to say nothing of increases two and one-half times the pre-war 
peak? 

Harvard’s Lamont Library solution to the undergraduate library 
problem is notable for its adequacy and directness. Can this solution 
hold hope for those of us in state-supported universities? The alter- 
natives to Lamont are a continuation of the mixed services common 
to large university libraries — the attempt to offer bibliographical sus- 
tenance to teacher, researcher, and student over the same desk; or the 
creation of many small and partial undergraduate services distributed 
over a campus, the sum total of which equals less than satisfaction. 
Surely experience and wisdom support the separation of one impor- 
tant element of a complex problem for appropriate treatment. 


*American Council on Education, College-Age Population Study, 1947-64: 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington (Studies, ser. 1, no. 29; Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1947), p. 24. 
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A test of the Lamont solution in its application to the mass campuses 
is its reduction to dollars. I assume that Lamont, with its 1,100 seats 
and 80,000 volumes, is substantially Harvard’s provision for under- 
graduate library service. How many undergraduates does Harvard 
have? Something in the neighborhood of 5,000. But a Lamont Li- 
brary on the Berkeley, or Minnesota, or Illinois, or Michigan, or 
Texas, or Wisconsin campus would have to be large enough to ac- 
commodate three, four, or five times as many readers, if equal facilities 
were to be provided. A crude cost estimate of Lamont’s five under- 
graduate levels suggests that this space runs to something like $1,300,- 
ooo. Thus, the cost of construction alone, on a large state university 
campus, would be of the order of three to five times as much, i.e., from 
four to six and one-half million dollars. In addition to the building, 
a book collection and its catalogue are required. Lamont’s 80,000 
volumes may easily have cost $240,000; its catalogue, even at an un- 
realistic minimum of 25 cents per volume, would add another $20,000 
to the cost. Perhaps these are books enough for the largest under- 
graduate enrollment likely. The get-ready cost, therefore, of a La- 
mont Library for a campus such as Berkeley’s (with more than three 
times Harvard’s undergraduates) would be, at a minimum, four and 
a quarter millions of dollars. 

I do not say that such order of expense is impossible for state uni- 
versities; but the magnitude of enrollment, translated into the magni- 
tude of dollars, sets the scale of the solution’s cost. A Lamont Library 
can be realized on state university campuses only if administrators and 
librarians are skillful in presenting the library needs of the state’s youth 
so persuasively that legislatures will see the light, for it is to state 
legislatures — and not to private wealth —that the state universities 
must turn for the provision of this library essential to undergraduate 
education. More important than this act of persuasion, however, is a 
decision which must be taken earlier, and by librarians and university 
administrators. I mean the decision that, important as it is to have 
libraries for books, it is also important to have libraries for people. 

My second magnitude is the magnitude of books: books as print, as 
monographs, as journals; books as photographs on paper, or on film; 
books as sound, on discs or spools of wire; and books as maps, charts, 
and pictures. I shall not attempt to express the problem in figures. 
This magnitude is with us in our dreams. Harvard with its five millions 
and the Library of Congress with even more astronomical holdings are 
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more conscious than those of us with lesser collections of embarrassing 
vacancies on their library shelves. 

We fractionate the corpus of books by dividing it among libraries 
through a Farmington Plan; by borrowing from each other’s collec- 
tions; and by warehousing jointly. We compress this bulk by micro- 
techniques. We reject it partially by selection. But we do not escape 
it. The great tide of the world’s literature that dashes against our li- 
brary walls is a phenomenon created by modern communication. To 
know of a book is to covet that book. 

The Farmington Plan enables Harvard — and enables all of us — to 
escape the crushing cost of maintaining broad coverage of current 
foreign publications. The plan makes inter-library lending of Farming- 
ton acquisitions a specific part of the scheme, and what has been a 
matter of courtesy now becomes a matter of agreement and obligation. 
Taken together, the Farmington Plan and the legitimizing of inter- 
library loan commits university libraries to a national pool of books. 
We have taken, in this action, a long and positive step toward a new 
definition of a research library: a research library consists of a collec- 
tion of bibliographical apparatus describing and locating the world’s 
stock of books; of a staff skillfully using this apparatus to determine 
users’ needs in terms of specific books, which the library borrows, 
photographs, buys — or sometimes supplies out of its own stock. 

This is really what we have accepted by creating the Farmington 
Plan, by approving inter-library loan, by manufacturing union cata- 
logues and the other paraphernalia of library cooperation. Regional 
libraries are already an actuality in the New England Deposit Library, 
the proposal for a Northeast Regional Library, and the rapidly ma- 
turing plans of the Midwest Inter-Library Corporation. A network of 
regional libraries, extending downward from the Library of Congress, 
can only be just beyond the horizon. Whether we like it or not, we 
are well on the road toward the socialization of library holdings. 

The scene is set with numbers — great numbers of people and books 
— for a display of bibliothecal statesmanship. How are the statesmen 
to be found? Few will come from the library schools, for they spread 
their effort thin over a diversity of need. From Harvard’s proposal, 
some. But these are educational devices. Education can induct, or 
prepare, or polish; it cannot create. The young men and women we 
must summon to discover and solve the problems of the future must 
be those of inherent capacity —a capacity belonging to the person 
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himself, acquired from his forebears and won from his surroundings. 
This capacity can be shaped and directed by education for the tasks 
of librarianship, but it must be present at the beginning of education 
— not assumed as a result. Our task then is not, at first, education. It 
is, rather, recognition of this imperative capacity in people, and the 
creation of career situations which will attract and hold those who 
possess it. 


DonaLp CoNEY 


II 


You are now invited to adjust your thinking abruptly to a much re- 
duced scale, for my subject is the library in the small liberal arts college. 
Its order of magnitude, measured in volumes, is perhaps one twentieth 
that of Harvard. This, unfortunately, makes its problems no less 
pressing. In my mind as I speak are the libraries of Amherst and of 
other comparable New England colleges. Because their present cir- 
cumstances bear many resemblances to those of Harvard, Mr Metcalf’s 
remarks provide a most satisfactory point of departure. His lucid, 
thorough, and persuasive account is, however, both an aid and a 
hindrance. An aid, in that his analysis and description apply, with little 
modification, to libraries, small as well as large. A hindrance, in that 
he has made it difficult to escape from mere iteration. 

We, too, find ourselves between the Scylla of size and the Charybdis 
of finances. Our books show: signs of multiplying beyond measure, 
and our funds of halting where they are. College libraries would seem 
to have reached the end of a chapter —a happy chapter in which, if 
books overflowed their shelves, a new building, or at least an addition 
to the old one, could somehow always be achieved, in which book 
funds and salary budgets could, and did, climb as need seemed to re- 
quire. To believe that this course of events will continue is naive. Li- 
brarians are becoming aware that their immediate task is to achieve 
greater good husbandry than ever before, and to devise new and better 
methods for controlling their growing collections. The central prob- 
lem of the college library today is its present size and its expectation of 
future growth. 

‘I have seen young men, my townsmen,’ wrote Thoreau, ‘whose 
misfortune it is to have inherited farms, houses, cattle and farming 
tools; for they are more easily acquired than got rid of.’ This suggests 
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the predicament of the college library. Our books in which we have 
taken such pride, on which such care has been lavished, for which such 
expenditures have been made, have, or soon will, become an incubus. 
We are in Midas’ plight: having our gold, we suffer for it. We suffer 
in that our institutions cannot long afford to foot the increasing bill 
for the storage of our growing collections. Our undergraduates suffer 
from open stacks where the appropriate and the inappropriate, for 
their purposes, are indistinguishably intermingled, and in confounding 
numbers. 

Much has been said on the question of how large a college library 
should be. We have been told that a changing collection of 25,000 
volumes should serve; that an arbitrary limit of 50,000 volumes is a 
fair rule of thumb. The Lamont Library proposes to serve 5,000 to 
6,000 undergraduates with 80,000 volumes. Yet today Amherst pro- 
vides nearly four times as many for a student body one fifth this size. 
This contrast, however, is invalid save as it points a difference. 

The typical college library may be regarded as a microcosm of the 
Harvard University Library: it contains all the elements which, by 
nature and use, Harvard has divided among a Houghton, a Lamont, a 
Widener, and a Deposit Library. The undergraduate institution which 
it serves, situated usually in the provinces, is not one element in a much 
larger academic context. It exists single and apart. Therefore its li- 
brary must perform other functions besides supplying undergraduate 
needs. It must be able to provide for upperclass honors work, for 
modest graduate programs, usually not beyond the M.A. level, and for 
the needs of the faculty. Thus what may appear as simply a difference 
of degree between university and college libraries is not the result of 
slavish imitation, or of mistaken institutional vanity, but an essential 
consequence of the small college’s nature and isolation. Such a college, 
which intends to give instruction of high quality and hopes to attract 
teachers as good as may be found, must err in the direction of luxuri- 
ousness in its library resources. 

But this runs perilously close to begging the question. I have im- 
plied that a college library can be too large, have asked how large one 
should be, and have responded: larger than one might think. Rather 
than try to attack the essential, if not impossible, task of definition 
directly, we can more profitably examine the problem of growth as 
illustrated by Amherst’s present library situation. Its building, capable 
of housing about 300,000 volumes, is now nearly filled to capacity. Its 
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reading rooms and seminars today provide adequate seating for 1,200 
students. The staff required by present size and use has satisfactory 
working space. The college has declared its intention to reduce enroll- 
ment. A ‘new curriculum’ is now in its first year of full operation. No 
essential change in the curriculum can be foreseen. Putting these facts 
together we can fairly conclude that the present library plant is more 
than sufficient for the demands of the predictable future in all respects 
but one — the storage of books. The library and college administrations 
have agreed that neither an enlargement of the present building nor a 
new building, if either were possible, is to be considered. This leads 
to two alternatives: cooperative storage, or the decision that the size 
of this college library is hereafter limited arbitrarily to 300,000 vol- 
umes, with the corollary that very soon we shall have to balance with- 
drawals with accessions. 

The habit of retaining books is not broken without great pain. We 
are therefore talking now with our neighbor colleges about the possi- 
bility of a joint deposit library. Four academic libraries within a 
circle of five mile radius have present resources approximating a million 
volumes and are adding at least 25,000 volumes to this stock each year. 
Though the time element varies, all are essentially in the same pass as 
we, so the motive of self-interest is strong. But, what is more impor- 
tant, we already have well-established habits of cooperation on which 
to build. 

It is too early to say more in detail about our hopes, but I must add 
what is my own conviction, not shared as yet by all concerned. A 
deposit library, no matter how cheaply acquired and maintained, has 
no effect upon growth other than to scale down its costs. Cheap 
storage alone does nothing to check the relentless pace with which 
we are all traveling the road towards infinity. The disappointment 
voiced by Mr Metcalf concerning the New England Deposit Library 
is very well founded. Unless those sharing a storage library can and 
will agree to a policy of eliminating duplication, they have done no 
more than escape a present predicament by postponing it. Three of 
our four institutions in western Massachusetts have curricula which 
closely parallel each other. There is every reason to believe that the 
materials we can safely deposit would be in a small degree complemen- 
tary, and in a very large degree duplicative. If we bound ourselves to 
the rule of one copy only, and if depositing were by prearranged plan 
to facilitate the elimination of duplicates, large-scale discarding is cer- 
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tain to result. Random dumping of ill-considered materials is un- 
profitable, but planned deposit of little-used books can be made a 
powerful offensive against sheer bulk and persistent growth. 

Now let us digress for a moment and return to the useful conception 
of the college library as a microcosm of the university library. Our 
rare books, commonly aggregations of isolated specimens, more useful 
for illustration than research, usually require a single room. Our few 
special collections may demand another. Our undergraduate libraries 
comprise multiple copies for reserve use, the general reference collec- 
tions, those volumes in the main stack which may be regarded as 
‘collateral’ to instruction, general periodicals, such as are indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide, and such books as fall under the rubric ‘recreational 
reading.’ Our working research libraries are the substantial serials and 
sets and monographs which make possible advanced work. Having 
segregated in our minds these categories (our little Houghtons, La- 
monts, and Wideners), we have left a very considerable portion of our 
holdings which has its analogue in what Harvard sends to the New 
England Deposit Library. These are the little-used books, and they 
deserve a closer scrutiny. 

They include obviously the inappropriate, the obsolete, the out-of- 
fashion. They include all the errors of judgment which have occurred 
in selection over the years. Among them are the scattered evidences 
of the special interests of teachers dead and teachers departed. Here 
are the gifts which should never have been accepted; the gifts which, 
at the time, it seemed impossible to decline; the free materials which 
might some day have their use and just couldn’t be thrown away. 
Here, too, is the literature of subjects which have disappeared from the 
curriculum. In short, these are the inappropriate books, inappropriate 
in terms of current use or of predictable future use. 

On any campus the services of the library are a function of the 
institution’s curriculum, and they are defined in detail by the teaching 
methods of its faculty. Relative to the offerings of a university, those 
of a liberal arts college are clearly and narrowly defined. By the same 
token, so are the essential obligations of that college’s library. Some 
libraries have the advantage of so clear a definition of their scope that 
they must be able to say of any book ‘this belongs here for this reason,’ 
or ‘this has no place for this reason.’ It is only necessary to think of 
the Clements, the Folger, the Newberry, the American Antiquarian 
Society. At the other end of the scale are the university libraries which 
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necessarily find that appropriateness is hardly a useful criterion in 
judging resources. Between them lies the college library. It should 
be able to make discriminatory judgments concerning its possessions, 
yet it rarely does. 

Now it becomes necessary to turn devil’s advocate and ask why 
should any college library cumber itself with what is inappropriate? 
This is the unenviable part of my task. Mr Metcalf’s conceptions are 
large-spirited, deriving from a handsome sense of civic consciousness 
on a national scale. In contrast the remarks which follow invite the 
charge of ungenerousness. Before courting it, let me assert that what I 
have to say is a matter of personal conviction which must not be under- 
stood as an enunciation of Amherst’s policy. And now, to embark on 
my ungrateful, if not invidious, task. 

Why should college libraries act as if they had neither the freedom 
nor the obligation to exercise retrospective judgment? Why should 
they accept as a matter of course the responsibility to perpetuate the 
whole legacy of the past, gradually allowing what is serviceable and 
useful to be submerged under the dead weight of all that is superseded, 
outmoded, inapplicable, unused? A Harvard man once remarked, 
‘How many a poor immortal soul have I met well nigh crushed and 
smothered under its load, creeping down the road of life, pushing 
before it a barn seventy-five feet by forty, its Augean stables never 
cleansed, and one hundred acres of land tillage, mowing, pasture, and 
woodlot!’ 

Their books were acquired with the intention and belief that they 
were to serve the purposes of instruction. What happens with those 
other instruments of instruction — buildings, classrooms, laboratory 
equipment — when they have become outmoded? We either remodel 
them or remove them. We do not save them, cautiously believing 
that because they were useful once they may be again some day, or 
sentimentally believing that they must not be parted with because they 
once were useful. Books, we say, are a very different matter. ‘As good 
kill a man as kill a good book.’ And besides, every book has its use. 
No one has the omniscience to foresee these uses in each instance. For 
fear of being wrong we dare not exercise the best judgment we can 
command, humbly, not arrogantly, and risk the consequences. We 
cower under the prevailing and indiscriminate veneration of the 
printed word, and shrink from any shadow of a suspicion that we have 
contributed to its attrition. 
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When did the small liberal arts college take for its province all 
knowledge, save in a highly selective fashion? When did it acknowl- 
edge obligation to hold the printed word (as much of it, at least, as 
happens to accumulate on its hands) in trust for the world of learning? 
To what extent is its library beguiled by megalomania, by emulation, 
by institutional vanity, by mistaken purpose? And how much is the 
practice of indefinite accumulation and retention owing to the opera- 
tion of inertia? 

College libraries must examine and try to answer such questions as 
these. When they have they may find themselves more ready to con- 
sider discarding as a device for limiting growth. If limited book funds 
require careful selection at the time of acquisition, why is it not logical 
to have recourse to a second round of selection when, for whatever 
reason, books have fallen out of use and have become no more than 
material for warehousing? 

If this be granted (and it may be very hard to do so), why should 
Amherst store under its own roof, or in a depository, any but a care- 
fully selected portion of what has been characterized as eligible for 
deposit? Why should it waste a moment’s thought on a neighborhood 
storage plan? What would it place there? What would it discard? 
What would become of its discards? The little-used materials fall into 
two broad categories. One has already been described in unflattering 
terms and has been labeled inappropriate. The other defies such 
labeling. Its chief component is substantial sets and runs of tried and 
enduring value, commonly regarded as research materials. The for- 
mer, an agglomeration of slight items, largely deserves discarding for 
reasons which have been suggested, and for the further reason that 
such materials are costly to place in storage. The latter, on the con- 
trary, can be removed to storage with the greatest economy. But of 
greater significance is the consideration that they are ideal material 
upon which to base cooperation. To cite examples may be to invite 
caviling over their choice, but this risk must be run for the sake of 
clarity. There are in the neighborhood such sets as these: 


London, Edinburgh and Dublin Phiiosophi- 


cal Magazine 4 runs, 2 complete 
Comptes Rendus (French Academy of Sci- 
ences) 3 runs, 1 complete 


Rolls Series 3 sets, 1 complete 
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Philosophical Transactions (Royal Society 


of London) 2 very long runs 
Gentleman’s Magazine 3 sets, none complete 
Migne’s Patrologiae 3 sets, 1 complete. 


It seems fair to question whether one set of each (and of the many 
others which these are intended to suggest), the most complete that 
can be assembled, readily available, might not satisfactorily serve all 
possible demands. Implicit in this line of thought is the intention to 
remove perhaps our most valued possessions from the open stacks, 
thus committing to storage what we esteem, not what we hold in 
slight regard. 

This discussion leads then to the conclusion that college libraries 
should adopt a twofold attack on growth: cooperative deposit and 
elimination. Together they promise to answer the demands of eco- 
nomic necessity which pursue us with all the insistency of the Hound 
of Heaven. By regular winnowing and considered cooperation our 
possessions can be kept within present bounds. We cannot afford to 
neglect either. Were we to contemplate participating in a Northeast 
Regional Library, such as has been described, as our sole recourse for 
the future, each year as more books were placed there the charges for 
their maintenance would grow. If, as has been predicted, our funds 
stay constant, each year what was available for our main task, serving 
teaching and learning on the campus, would diminish. This is an 
absurdity. 

And now, what would be the fate of the books culled out? If a 
regional library, or a university or reference library in the area, would 
accept them as gifts, no arrangement could be happier. It must be 
admitted, though, that this amounts to passing on the burden, to asking 
another agency, at its cost, to assume an obligation we have denied. A 
second alternative is to turn to the booksellers. Their function in 
transmitting an unwanted book to an owner who values it is often not 
sufficiently recognized. But they could not perform this useful office 
for all we had to dispose of, because of the limits of their knowledge 
of possible markets. Whether we keep what no one appears to want, 
or whether we turn it into waste paper, involves the ultimate heresy 
in the world of libraries. I prefer to shun it by leaving the question 
unanswered. 


This intent focusing on one library problem has entailed ignoring 
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all the others. Mr Metcalf has quite properly stressed their interrela- 
tion. A frontal attack on the principal problem necessarily promises 
some approach to, and some amelioriation of, the rest. That is my 
justification for having taken so partial a view. In it I find what com- 
fort I can for having had to forgo the many other remarks which 
should be made concerning the future of college libraries. My particu- 
lar and final regret comes from having denied myself the opportunity 
of discussing the many exciting and rewarding ways, other than 
storage, in which college libraries may work together. 


Newton F. McKeon 


Il 


At this point in the program I am sure that all things good, beautiful, 
and true about American libraries have been said, and possibly some 
things not so beautiful or true. I am not sure what remains to be said. 
I am reminded of an inquiry I made not long ago of a magnificently 
youthful octogenarian in Nashville, Tennessee, as to what I should 
say at a dinner, given on the birthday of Andrew Jackson by a society 
of expatriated Tennesseans in a certain American metropolis. ‘It does 
not matter,’ he replied, ‘just so you beat the drum for Andrew.’ At 
the end of three memorable sessions in this beautiful new library, little 
remains for me but to beat the drum for books, for libraries, and for 
Harvard. Particularly must we congratulate the librarians of Harvard 
for this brilliant union of theory and practical wisdom in which we 
meet today. 

If Harvard is widely recognized as the most famous among many 
great American universities, it is not because she was founded first. 
Primogeniture is not necessarily the hallmark of excellence. The rep- 
utation of Adam, the first man, is conclusive on that point. Nor is 
it because her endowments are the largest. Endowments have become 
somewhat less important since a distinguished son of Harvard reduced 
the value of the dollar to fifty-five cents, with inflation still to follow. 
Her fame rests rather upon the intellectual achievements of her 
humanists and scientists, and the leadership which they have given to 
American scholarship. In this, her librarians have not been one whit 
behind their distinguished colleagues. Justin Winsor, if we go no 
farther back than 1877, was a librarian whose influence was felt in 
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many directions. He was one of the founders of the American library 
profession, and served as the first President of the American Library 
Association. At the turn of the century the Harvard librarians took 
the lead in providing the great research collections which have supplied 
the implements of American scholarship. To the resulting intricate 
problems of the accurate identification of books and their rapid 
handling they made notable contributions. I recall personally, still 
with gratitude, a talk some fifteen years ago with that fine scholar and 
expert librarian, Dr Thomas Franklin Currier, concerning cataloguing. 
His views of cataloguing were widely influential, not for their novelty 
but because of their practical sagacity and scholarly usefulness. As the 
collections everywhere grew larger and the costs of putting books into 
the library became greater than even the costs of the books themselves, 
it was under the leadership of Harvard librarians that the first regional 
library for little-used books was erected, and — as many other things 
at Harvard — made to pay. The problem of the undergraduate, lost in 
the big research libraries, has been discussed for two or three decades, 
and a number of efforts have been made to find better ways to serve 
him. The Harvard librarians have in this last development picked up 
a number of threads in the best current library thought and practice, 
united them into a single concept, and translated it into a functioning 
institution. I am confident that this new Lamont Library will have a 
great influence on American education. 

College libraries — for I was told to talk about college libraries — 
have always reflected the educational theories of the institutions of 
which they have been a part. In the early days they were as limited in 
scope as was the curriculum. In those days there was no need for 
elaborate catalogues or reference tools, since the important volumes 
were known and were not numerous. The libraries in those days were 
remarkable in that they contained mostly good books. With the 
change in the colleges came changes in the libraries. The colleges 
tended to become universities, and their enrollments multiplied. The 
universities, however, were not yet sure of their direction. Their roots 
were in the English college system, but their advanced schools and 
departments felt themselves polarized by continental methods. The 
graduate faculties in many instances insisted upon separate libraries, 
like those of the various institutes in German universities. Professional 
schools demanded reading rooms of their own, uncontaminated by the 
presence of the laity. On the undergraduate level, during this period 
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of rapid growth, the only notable change was the constant addition of 
new subjects to the curriculum. The librarian’s problems at this level, 
therefore, were chiefly those of adding more books, and seating more 
undergraduates. 

This period of first great growth, which extended from the end of 
the century to the first World War, was the time when the so-called 
library method of instruction came into vogue. The system while 
sound enough in theory was often quite abominable in practice. 
Courses — the social science departments were probably the worst 
offenders — not infrequently consisted of hundreds of readings from 
as many different books, some of the assignments being bits as brief as 
one or two pages. The theory seemed to be that the more books 
handled the more respectable the course. From the library standpoint 
this technique of teaching, a by-product, of course, of the rapidly 
expanding knowledge of the period, constituted one of its most serious 
problems. 

This period undoubtedly was the country’s educational adolescence. 
If we cannot take too much pride in it, we can at least recognize that 
many of its features were due to the same causes which always make 
adolescence an awkward age — growth too rapid for full control. The 
university, like the youth of seventeen, was everything at once — 
research center, graduate school, professional institute; and the under- 
graduate colleges and the libraries reflected this confusion. 

I am not going to say that these conflicts and uncertainties have now 
been cleared, and that higher education in this country has assumed 
its adult form. The problems are still very evident. But during the 
nineteen-thirties some fundamental questions began to be asked, and 
the value of strict conformity to an established pattern began to be 
doubted. The adolescent began to mature. He discovered, for ex- 
ample, that one does not wear sport clothes for formal social occasions. 
Techniques good for one function are not necessarily good for an- 
other. The library for the doctoral candidate might not be so good for 
students with honest but more modest intellectual intentions. He — 
the adolescent — also learned that some of the answers which he had 
inherited did not fit his new world, and that even his financial allow- 
ance, which he thought was so adequate, would not cover everything 
which he needed or thought he needed. 

The self-consciousness and self-criticism which became so evident 
in American higher education in the nineteen-thirties reappeared at 
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the close of World War II. This faculty, in its now famous Harvard 
Report on General Education, crystallized the thinking in certain 
areas. A change of temper seems to have come over the colleges. 
They are less inclined to take themselves for granted, and more aware 
of the need for re-examining their objectives and curricula. They 
seem to have reached agreement as regards the purpose of a part of 
their work, that is, the first part. The college is to provide general 
education. As to its other responsibilities there is no such agreement, 
nor does it appear likely that we shall reach one quickly. 

One other development needs to be chronicled. It appears that we 
have finally gotten over the idea that there is a college course, though 
we still think of the college degree. Probably there will be more diver- 
sity in educational institutions at this level in the next decade than we 
are familiar with. The President’s Commission on Higher Education 
has informed us recently that we shall have four million under- 
graduates in school by 1960, and since this Commission seemed very 
self-assured as regards a good many other points equally unsettled, 
no doubt we should accept the figure. If this is so, we are shortly to 
enter an expanding market with many new customers, and no doubt 
we should diversify our goods for sale. We shall certainly need many 
additional colleges, and the President’s Commission has warned these 
new institutions not to make the mistake of imitating in their curricula 
the traditional four-year liberal arts colleges. In this the Commission 
is certainly right. It takes many kinds of work to get the world up in 
the morning, fed, transported to school and work, provided for during 
the day, and back to bed again. Institutions which can train young 
people to do better these various types of work will deserve and have 
high honor in these United States. Their buildings should be as hand- 
some, their fraternities as expensive, and their commencement speakers 
as pontifical as those of any other college. But their curricula will be 
different, and no doubt many of their methods of work. 

This means that I cannot discuss, as I was told to do, the future of 
the college library, since we shall have many types of colleges, and 
their libraries will necessarily be different in content and methods of 
work. Librarianship is not a science but is an art, and every artist must 
adapt his work to the concrete materials with which he works, and 
the conditions and circumstances of each specific undertaking. Each 
librarian must study his own problem, and endeavor with great simpli- 
city to make his library as usable as possible for his institution. 
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One of the types of colleges, however, which will be preserved will 
be the four-year liberal arts college. Of that I feel confident. It is 
possible that it may shift its place somewhat on the educational ladder, 
but we shall continue to have colleges concerned primarily with those 
fundamental liberal studies which increasingly are essential for broad 
understanding as the world becomes increasingly complex. Perhaps 
I can say a word about the future library of the liberal arts colleges. 

Two developments in academic thinking concerning general educa- 
tion will, it seems to me, have effects upon college libraries. 

The first is the growing recognition that it is to the liberal arts 
college that we must look for the preservation and transmission of 
those broad principles of understanding and of action which constitute 
the tradition of western civilization. On each generation special tasks 
fall. In certain periods the primary educational need has been to break 
the binding hand of tradition and to achieve freedom of thought and 
life. Every generation of course has that duty to some extent, but in 
our day the forces of change have been so powerful and the disloca- 
tions they have produced so shattering, that the special danger we 
face is the loss of all guiding principles and sense of direction. The 
scientific method has become indispensable for the modern mind, but 
man cannot live solely upon the bread of suspended judgment. It lacks 
vitamins. Social wisdom is the necessary supplement to individual ex- 
perience and individual lack of experience. It is to the liberal arts 
college that we must look for this understanding of our own past, 
which is to say, for our understanding of ourselves and our own 
thoughts. To perpetuate that broad understanding is its special task. 

The clearer realization of this responsibility and function, on the 
part of college faculties and administrators, is bound to have reper- 
cussions on the college library. Some librarians in this respect have 
been ahead of their teaching colleagues. I know of one librarian who 
some years ago endeavored to give his students a sense of their cultural 
heritage by placing on the shelves of the undergraduate reading room 
the important books of the western tradition arranged chronologically 
by periods. It was a fascinating experiment. Over each section were 
placed placards giving the dates of the period, and within each section 
the books were alphabetically arranged. Thus Greek science and 
geography stood beside Greek literature and Greek philosophy and 
the Bible of the King James edition stood close beside the works of 
Francis Bacon. The effort failed, however, because this was merely a 
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librarian’s fancy and cut across the organization of knowledge — if I 
may call it that —of that particular curriculum. Faculties are now 
changing their minds somewhat as to their approach. There are many 
arrangements of books, one of which may be as good as another — the 
students, in an open shelf library, will mix them up anyway — but the 
library is the agency in the university which does actually preserve 
this great tradition, and the undergraduate library will, I believe, 
reflect and further this new emphasis upon the historical foundations 
of our society. The first and most obvious step will be to extract the 
volumes which are the milestones of our cultural progress from the 
hundreds of thousands, or even millions, of lesser works and treatises 
among which they now stand, mute and uncommunicative so far as 
undergraduates are concerned. You have done this here in your 
beautiful Lamont Library; in other institutions where the facilities are 
different it may be by special reading rooms or other arrangements. 
It may be that we shall see new classification systems developing, sys- 
tems designed now to shelve books according to their teaching func- 
tion, with part of the classification, at least, an historical one which will 
serve important parts of the curriculum. But by one means or another 
the college library has the responsibility of giving to the student a 
vivid sense of historical time and its meaning in terms of humanity’s 
repeated struggles and its victories so precariously held. 

The second development in the field of general education which 
can seriously affect the libraries is the trend toward a greater number 
of prescribed courses. College faculties seem to have reached the point 
where they are willing to say that at least they know some of the sub- 
jects which should be studied. This trend, if left to itself, inevitably 
will concentrate more students on the same books. It will be unfortu- 
nate if this should happen, and if the reserve book sections of the li- 
braries should increase in their importance. The system by which 
students stand in line to apply for a specified list of books which they 
may use for a limited number of minutes was never an educational 
success. It reduced study to a series of accidentally controlled and 
often baffling experiences. It was devised for economy, but it is 
economy at the wrong point, the point where the student is finally at 
study and is getting his education. 

There are a number of answers to this problem with which you 
in this audience are familiar, and I bring it up only to encourage us all 
to make use of them. Reading texts have now been prepared for most 
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of the courses calling for study of numerous selected passages. A text- 
book owned by the student has great advantages, including the merit 
that it can be taken to bed. Libraries have in this respect been 
misused — perhaps not here in Cambridge, but in many American 
institutions. They must not be conceived of as a substitute for indi- 
vidual libraries. We do the student no educational service if in the 
name of economy we persuade him not to buy books of his own. The 
college bookstore is probably the most important undergraduate li- 
brary, yet one which generally receives little administrative attention. 

It is tempting to speculate upon the new materials and new gadgets 
which the college library of the future will possess. In this direction al- 
most anything is possible if one looks ahead, say fifty years. Certainly 
we shall change our library habits in part. The new methods of re- 
cording history by film, and of teaching skills by this means, are certain 
to affect methods of instruction. Microfilm, recording vast quantities 
of text in small compass, is a tool of the research library, but the docu- 
mentary moving picture has so much to convey in accuracy and in 
vividness that it will undoubtedly play an increasing part in education. 
Already it is being used to teach skills, as for example in aeronautical 
work. A film depicting the passions of the Hitler Jugend in the late 
nineteen thirties or portraying conditions in war devastated areas can 
give more insight into the causes of revolution than many pages of 
text. The usefulness of oral techniques in language teaching, both by 
means of films and records, is obvious. The college library will cer- 
tainly have its film and record division and its mechanisms for their 
use. There is a danger, however, that the college library may be re- 
garded as a sort of maid-of-all-work in the preservation of many types 
of materials regarded as culturally useful on a college campus. In a 
small institution it may do some things to help out, just as the professor 
of optics may on occasion do some photographing at the dean’s re- 
quest. But it should, I believe, hold firmly to the line that its task is 
primarily curricular and not too broadly cultural. As for gadgets, Dr 
Frederick Keppel some years ago described a push-button library of 
1960. I doubt if we shall have it. We shall still have books, and we 
shall still want students to have direct access to them. 

Of the advanced levels of undergraduate teaching it is more difficult 
to speak. One of the problems is the relationship of the book collec- 
tion of the undergraduate library to that of a research collection, 
whether on the same campus or closely adjacent. Certainly the latter 
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should be accessible also to undergraduates. There will be many diffi- 
cult questions of what materials should be present in both collections. 
I doubt if this problem can be solved in general terms in the near 
future, for this is merely the library phase of a larger problem, namely, 
the relationship of the latter portions of college work to the profes- 
sional and graduate schools. In any case books can easily be borrowed 
or the undergraduate students easily loaned. The real danger, I should 
think, would be that of relying too heavily on the main library, that is, 
where this library is large and complex. If the undergraduate collec- 
tions are kept too thin, they will degenerate into reading shelves for 
college courses rather than genuine libraries covering perhaps eighty- 
five per cent of undergraduate use. 

This last problem suggests a final point. The undergraduate library 
in an institution like this one, or undergraduate open-shelf reading 
rooms in a library like that of Columbia, has two distinct advantages. 
The first is simplification, the second the study of what service is 
especially needed for students at this level of advancement. The latter 
involves the librarian. The simplification and smaller size of the library 
means that the technical processes of librarianship need not take up so 
much of his time and attention as in the university library. His special 
interests and contribution obviously will be along the lines of teaching. 
This will involve much reference direction and also a better knowl- 
edge of the curriculum of study than librarians generally possess. The 
importance of this knowledge appears in the book selection which the 
college librarian must make. To be most useful he will know the prob- 
lems treated, their major sources, the bypaths and illustrations sug- 
gested by the syllabus, the objectives the courses are endeavoring to 
achieve. If this interest is secured in undergraduate libraries, I would 
suggest that at last we shall have found a way to bridge the oft- 
discussed gap between class instruction and library service. Members 
of the library staff who have this interest and training may prove ex- 
cellent leaders of discussion sections of larger lecture courses, with 
the double profit of importing into the library greater insight into the 
practical details of teaching. 

I foresee thus a future college library which will do both less and 
more. Much of the prescribed reading which it has sometimes en- 
deavored to provide, it will avoid. The crowds of undergraduates in 
the reading rooms after dinner, therefore, may conceivably be less. 
The library, however, will mean more to the student and be used with 
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greater zest. It will return to its true purposes —to supplement the 
student’s own small collection, to introduce him to the literature which 
has molded our society, to provide reference tools by which his ques- 
tions can be answered, to guide and assist in his first flights of indepen- 
dent study, and to do for him what every great teacher aspires to do, 
to carry him to such a point of competence and understanding that he 
goes beyond the resources and guidance which the college library can 
offer. 

I close where I began, by congratulating Harvard College on this 
magnificent library and upon the contribution which it will make to 
American education. In addition to its services, it will be a stimulus to 
all our thinking and serve as a symbol that undergraduate education is 
no longer taken for granted but given the fresh attention which it 
deserves. 

Harvie BranscoMB 











Edward Jenner and Harvard University 


HIS year we celebrate the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Edward Jenner, famous in the annals of medi- 
cal history for the introduction of smallpox vaccination. 
It is altogether fitting that a commemorative note should 
appear in this journal because Harvard University granted Jenner an 
honorary LL.D. in 1803 — the first honorary degree to be conferred 
on Jenner by an institution of higher learning anywhere in the world.’ 
The text of Jenner’s diploma and his letter acknowledging the degree 
are published below for the first time, and various memorabilia of 
Jenner at Harvard are described. 
Thomas Jefferson’s appraisal of Jenner’s discovery still stands with- 
out need of revision after one hundred and fifty years and serves as a 
fitting introduction. In a letter to Jenner, Jefferson declared: 


I have received the copy of the evidence at large respecting the discovery 
of the vaccine inoculation, which you have been pleased to send me, and for 
which I return you my thanks. Having been among the early converts in this 
part of the globe to its efficacy, I took an early part in recommending it to my 
countrymen. I avail myself of this occasion to render you my portion of 
the tribute of gratitude ‘due to you from the whole human family. Medicine 
has never before produced any ‘single improvement of such utility. Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood was a beautiful addition to our knowl- 
edge of the ancient economy; but on a review of the practice of medicine 
before and since that epoch, I do not see any great amelioration which has 
been derived from that discovery. You have erased from the calendar of 
human afflictions one of its greatest. Yours is the comfortable reflection that 
mankind can never forget that you have lived; future nations will know by 
history only that the loathsome small- -pox has existed, and by you has been 
extirpated. Accept the most fervent wishes for your health and happiness, and 
assurances of the greatest respect and consideration.* 


The award of an honorary degree to Jenner was voted by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College on 29 April 1803. The vote was 


* According to the ‘Chronological List of Diplomas, Honours, Addresses and 
Various Communications from Public Bodies and Distinguished Individuals to Dr. 
Jenner, on the Discovery of Vaccination,’ printed as Appendix No. I to John 
Baron, The Life of Edward Jenner (London, 1838), II, 449 ff. 

*Letter dated 14 May 1806, printed in Baron, op. cit., II, 94-95. 
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read at a meeting of the Overseers on 3 May, and on 28 July the latter 
body ‘voted to concur.’ The text of the degree in the original Latin 
and a translation follow: 


Senatus Universitatis Harvardianae, Cantabrigiensis, in Republica Massa- 
chusettensi, ad quos literae praesentes pervenerint;, salutem in Domino sempi- 
ternam. 

Cum eum in finem Gradus Academici instituti fuerint ut viri disciplina, 
sapientia et virtute insignes et bene de republica meriti honoribus laureatis 
remunerentur, maxime decet quod huiusmodi honore afficiatur Edvardus 
Jenner, M.D., R.S.S. etc. Britannus, vir ingenio perspicaci indutus, artis 
medendi anatomiae et physiologiae jamdudum praeclarus, nuperrime vero 
Vaccinae Variolae insitionem sagacissime investigando, qua Variolarum mor- 
bus, iste generis humani perditor, exterminetur, celebratissimus; qui non solum 
medicinae cognitionem altam adeptus est, sed etiam literas scientiasque illas 
acquisivit, quae viros-et exornant, et utiles reddunt. 

Notum igitur esto quod Nos Praeses et Socii, consentientibus Honorandis 
admodum ac Reverendis Universitatis antedictae Inspectoribus, praefatum 
Edvardum Jenner M.D. R.S.S. etc. juris utriusque, tum naturae et gentium, 
tum civilis Doctorem creavimus et constituimus; eique dedimus et concessimus 
omnia privilegia, dignitates ac honores, quibus, ad istiusmodi Gradum ubi- 
cumque gentium evecti ornantur vel ornari debent. 

In cujus rei testimonium literis hisce, nostro communi sigillo munits die 
Augusti XXXI. Anno Salutis humanae MDCCCIII Reique publicae Ameri- 
canae XXVIII. apposuimus chirographa. 


The Governing Body of the University of Harvard, in Cambridge, in the 
State of Massachusetts, [gives] eternal greeting in the Lord [to all] to whom 
the present letters may come. 

Since Academic Degrees were instituted to the end that men distinguished 
for learning, wisdom, and virtue and deserving well of the state should be 
rewarded with laureled honors, it is especially fitting that Edward Jenner, 
D[octor of] M[edicine], F[ellow of the] R[oyal] S[ociety], etc., [a] British 
[subject], should be rewarded with an honor of this sort: a man endowed with 
a penetrating genius, long famous for the art of healing, for anatomy, and for 
physiology; recently also very well known for his most ingenious research into 
the implanting of the vaccine of smallpox, by which the disease of smallpox, 
that destroyer of the human race, may be wiped out; [a man also] who has 
not only acquired a deep knowledge of medicine but likewise has attained 
those letters and sciences which both adorn men and make them useful. 

Be it known, therefore, that We, the President and Fellows, with the con- 
sent of the Honorable and Reverend Overseers of the said University, have 
created and constituted the afore-mentioned Edward Jenner, M.D., F.R.S., 
etc., Doctor of both laws, both that of nature and peoples and the civil; and 
we have given and granted to him all privileges, dignities and honors with 
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which men raised to a Degree of this sort everywhere among peoples are 
adorned or ought to be adorned. 

In evidence of which fact we have affixed [our] signatures to these letters, 
furnished with our common seal, on the thirty-first day of August in the 
eighteen-hundred-and-third year of the Salvation of mankind and the twenty- 
eighth of the American Republic.* 


Jenner’s letter acknowledging the receipt of the diploma is dated 
17 March 1805, a year and a half after the degree was awarded. The 
reason for this delay is a mystery; it could be solved if we knew just 
how the diploma was sent. Perhaps it was taken to him personally by 
a courier, in which event there may have been a delay until the courier 
in question actually arrived in England and was able to meet Jenner.* 
Jenner’s letter follows: 


Gentlemen: 

Your Diploma address’d to me arrived safe and is in my possession. I beg 
leave to return my sincerest acknowledgements for the high honor you have 
conferd upon me. The benefits which the Vaccine Inoculation has diffused 
among Mankind, have induced many public Societies to grant me marks of 
distinction, all which I value most highly; not only because they are grateful 
to my own feelings, but because they greatly contribute by the sanction 
attach’d to them to extend more widely the practice I had the happiness to 
announce to the World. 

Much as I prize every honor which has been shewn me, yet I will acknowl- 
edge that yours was more than ordinarily gratifying, both on account of its 
rarity, and of the high reputation your Society enjoys of never acting from 
sentiments of favor and unmerited partiality. 

I have the honor to be 
Gentlemen 
your obliged and very 
faithful humble 
servant 
Epwp. JENNER. 
Berkeley 
Glostershire 
March 17 
1805 
To the Senate of the Harvardian 
University of Cambridge 
&c & a& 


*Both transcription and accompanying translation were made by Professor 
Mason Hammond of Harvard University. The text was transcribed from the draft 
of the diploma preserved in the Harvard University Archives in the volume en- 
titled ‘Harvard Degrees and Diplomas,’ I, 161. Professor Hammond notes: ‘In the 
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It will be noted that Jenner addressed his letter “To the Senate of 
the Harvardian University of Cambridge,’ a direct translation of the 
opening phrase of his diploma, ‘Senatus Universitatis Harvardianae, 
Cantabrigiensis.’ 

Jenner was neither the first person to receive a Harvard honorary 
degree for scientific work nor the first British subject, after the Revo- 
lution, to receive such a degree in absentia. In 1803, when Jenner 
received his LL.D., four persons were awarded an honorary A.M. 
(Nathaniel Bowen, ‘Elias Hasket Derby, John Sylvester John Gardi- 
ner, and Michael Walsh), William Symmes was awarded an honorary 
S.T.D., Charles Cotesworth Pinckney was awarded an honorary 
LL.D., as Jenner was, and James Welsh was awarded an A.B. ad 
eundem gradum in accordance with the prevailing custom, long since 
discontinued, of awarding graduates of other institutions (particularly 
Bachelors and Masters of Arts) the same degree (ad eundum gradum) 
in Harvard College. 

It is questionable whether the honorary degrees awarded in 1692, 
1703, 1709, 1710, 1712, 1714, 1720, and 1723 are honorary degrees in 
the modern sense, the sense in which Jenner was awarded his. Perhaps, 
therefore, the first true honorary degree awarded by Harvard was 
Benjamin Franklin’s A.M. of 1753, a recognition of his extraordinary 
achievement in electrical research.’ The next honorary degree seems 
to be the A.M. awarded to Justice William Parker in 1763. The 
first LL.D. in Harvard’s history was awarded in 1774 to John Win- 
throp, Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 


above, the line divisions of the original are neglected and occasional accents omitted. 
“Munits” in the last paragraph for “munitis.” I would read “omnibus” in the first 
paragraph before “ad quos,” and a comma in paragraph two, after “medendi.”’ 

*Possibly the diploma followed a more circuitous route; a courier may have 
taken it to London, then have given it to some one else to give to Jenner, who 
probably would not have been in London at the time. While I have not found any 
statement in the University Archives on this point, a more systematic search of 
the records might reveal further information. According to Baron ‘the Diploma 
was transmitted by his friend Dr. Waterhouse, and it arrived in England during 
the spring of 1805” (op cit., II, 33). 

* Corporation Papers, 1804-1805, in the Harvard University Archives. 

*For Franklin’s degree see William Coolidge Lane, ‘Harvard College and 
Franklin,’ Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, X (1907), 229-239, 
with plates reproducing the diploma, its seal, and its tin box emblazoned with the 
College arms. 

It may be noted that a list of all honorary degrees granted since the foundation 
of the College may be found in any issue of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
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Fellow of Harvard College, and one of the most distinguished Harvard 
men of the eighteenth century. Harvard’s second LL.D. was awarded 
to George Washington in 1776, the eighth to Lafayette in 1784, the 
thirteenth to Thomas Jefferson in 1787, the twenty-second to Na- 
thaniel Bowditch in 1802, and the twenty-third to Jenner. 

This is not the place to record the details of the spread of the prac- 
tice of vaccination, the opposition to it, and the statistics that show the 
importance of the discovery: nor even to compare the new practice 
of vaccination with the slightly older practice of inoculation, or ‘vario- 
lation,’ introduced into America in 1721 by Zabdiel Boylston (aided 
by Cotton Mather) during Boston’s sixth epidemic of smallpox. In 
vaccination, the patient was given a case of the mild disease, cowpox, 
which then prevented him from getting smallpox; while in variolation, 
the patient was given a ‘mild’ case of smallpox itself." Variolation, 
while better than no precaution whatever, was a dangerous practice; 
and it may be recalled that one of the greatest thinkers produced in 
America during the eighteenth century, Jonathan Edwards, died soon 
after his election to the presidency of Princeton, following an un- 
successful variolation. By contrast, cowpox vaccination as introduced 
by Jenner was mild, safe, and sure, if performed with due precautions. 
Overnight, man was given the opportunity of eradicating from the 
face of the earth one of the dreadest scourges of the human race; no 
honor or praise was too great for Jenner. 

Edward Jenner (1749-1823), son of a Gloucestershire clergyman, 
was a pupil and friend of the great London surgeon John Hunter. 
According to tradition, he made his momentous discovery after learn- 
ing from a milkmaid of the countryside tradition that women who 
had contracted the disease cowpox through milking were no longer 
susceptible to smallpox. Supposedly, several decades of patient and 
accurate study elapsed before he was ready to put his discovery to the 
test. However, in actual fact hardly anything is known for certain 
about Jenner’s activities during the early part of his career.* 

In 1796 he vaccinated a young boy with pus from a human case of 

*Cf. Arnold C. Klebs, Die Variolation im achtzehnten Jabrbundert, ein bisto- 
rischer Beitrag zur Immunitatsforschung (Zur historischen Biologie der Krankheits- 
erreger, VII; Giessen, 1914); also R. H. Fitz, ‘Zabdiel Boylston, Inoculator, and 


the Epidemic of Smallpox in Boston in 1721,’ Bulletin of The Jobns Hopkins 
Hospital, XXII (1911), 315-327. 


* Cf. Edgar M. Crookshank, History and Pathology of Vaccination (Philadelphia, 
1889), I, 131 ff. 
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cowpox and then tried to inoculate him with smallpox — unsuccess- 
fully. Convinced of the effect of cowpox vaccination in preventing 
smallpox, Jenner submitted an account of his work to the Royal So- 
ciety of London for publication in the Philosophical Transactions, but 
publication was refused.* Jenner therefore embodied the results of his 
work in a small quarto volume published in London in 1798 and en- 
titled An Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variolae Vaccinae. 
Successive tracts recorded further observations and also improvements 
in technic. In 1802 and 1806, Parliament gave Jenner an official 
recognition by awarding him grants amounting to £30,000. 

The merit of having made as important a discovery as Jenner’s did 
not long go unrewarded. On 25 May 1802, he received his first 
American honor: a diploma of Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences signed by John Adams (President of the Academy), 
Joseph Willard (Vice-President of the Academy), John Davis and 
John Quincy Adams (Secretaries); and in the following year, he was 
awarded the honorary LL.D. from Harvard. The Harvard diploma, 
dated 31 August 1803, as already indicated, was again signed by Joseph 
Willard (President of Harvard as well as Vice-President of the 
Academy), and also by Oliver Wendell, Simeon Howard, John 
Lathrop, Eliphalet Pearson, John Davis, and Ebenezer Storer as mem- 
bers of the Corporation.”° 

The introduction of vaccination into the United States is largely 
the achievement of Dr Benjamin Waterhouse, ‘stormy petrel’ of the 
young Medical School. Waterhouse was one of the first two ap- 
pointees to the School, his title being Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic."* He had studied medicine in Holland and in 


* Cf. Cecilia F. Mettler, History of Medicine (Philadelphia, 1948), p. 422. Baron 
writes, op. cit., I, 140, that Jenner’s intention was that his work ‘should first have ap- 
peared before the public in the Transactions of the Royal Society; but this design 
was abandoned, and the work appeared as a separate publication.’ The full story of 
the rejection of Jenner’s paper by the Royal Society, suppressed by Baron and 
omitted in the account of Jenner in the DNB, may be found in Crookshank, op. cit., 
I, 137-138, 250-265. 

* Baron, op. cit., I, 532; Il, 450-451. 

* Cf. Josiah C. Trent, ‘Benjamin Waterhouse (1754-1846),’ Journal of the His- 
tory of Medicine and Allied Sciences, 1 (1946), 357-364; “The London Years of 
Benjamin Waterhouse,’ idem, I (1946), 25-40. (At the time of his recent death 
Dr Trent was writing a full-length biography of Waterhouse; this is being com- 
pleted and will be published posthumously by Henry Schuman Inc. in the ‘Life of 
Science’ series.) A most valuable bibliography of Waterhouse will be found in 
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England; through his mother’s cousin, the famous Quaker physician 
John Fothergill, he had met a number of the leading British men of 
medicine, of whom one — John Coakley Lettsom — was to play a most 
important part in Waterhouse’s life and in the development of science 
and medicine in the United States. 

While in London, Waterhouse, under the influence of Fothergill, 
became interested in the general topic of Natural History. Soon after 
his return to America, in 1786 and again in 1787, he delivered a series 
of lectures on Natural History at Brown.” He began a similar course 
at Harvard in 1788 and continued to offer instruction in this subject 
at Harvard for some two decades, developing his ‘interest in Natural 
History at the expense of his lectures on health and disease.’ ** Indeed, 
‘the fact is,’ Waterhouse wrote to Lettsom on 25 November 1794, ‘I 
have no taste for the practice of physic as it is conducted in this coun- 
try.’ ** Lettsom not only sent Waterhouse specimens for his Natural 
History collection, but also fossils and later a collection of minerals 
which Waterhouse gave to Harvard and which mark the beginning of 
the present Mineralogical Museum.* Waterhouse was soon lecturing 
on Mineralogy and Geology, the first such instruction to be given in 
an American college. Harvard acknowledged Lettsom’s welcome 
gifts by awarding him an honorary M.D. in 1790.”° 

The history of vaccination in America begins when Waterhouse 
received from Lettsom in 1799 a copy of Jenner’s book on vaccina- 


Henry R. Viets: ‘“A Journal of a Young Man of Massachusetts, . . . Written by 
Himself.” Boston: 1816, and a Note on the Author,’ Yale Journal of Biology and 
Medicine, XII (1940), 605-622. Cf. also Dr Viets’s account of Waterhouse in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, and Thomas F. Harrington, The Harvard 
Medical School (New York, 1905), I, passim. 

* Cf. J. Walter Wilson, “The First Natural History Lectures at Brown Uni- 
versity, 1786, by Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse,’ Annals of Medical History, 3rd ser., 
IV (1942), 390-398. 

*S. E. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard (Cambridge, 1936), p. 171. 

“T. J. Pettigrew, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Late John Coakley 
Lettsom (London, 1817), Il, 464. The three-volume set of this work in the Harvard 
College Library formerly belonged to Waterhouse, who has corrected errors in 
transcription by Pettigrew in the Waterhouse-Lettsom correspondence. 

* Cf. [John Eliot Wolff], “The Mineralogical Museum,’ Harvard Alumni Bul- 
letin, XV (1913), 440-442; also William Coolidge Lane, ‘Benjamin Waterhouse and 
Harvard University,’ Cambridge Historical Society Publications, IV (1909), 5-22. 

* Further details on Waterhouse’s instruction in Natural History and Mineralogy 
and the collections begun under his direction will be found in the writer’s Tools of 
Early Harvard Science (Harvard University Press, to appear in autumn 1949). 
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tion. Waterhouse was quick to appreciate its merit and published in 
the Columbian Sentinel of 16 March 1799 a short account of Jenner’s 
work under the title, ‘Something Curious in the Medical Line.’ * In 
time this was followed by a forty-page quarto work, A Prospect of 
Exterminating the Small-Pox ... with an Account of a Series of 
Inoculations Performed for the Kine-Pox, in Massachusetts (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1800). A supplement was published in 1802, and an 
abridgment in the same year.” 

Waterhouse’s first ‘cow-pox matter’ had been obtained from Dr 
Haygarth of Bristol and derived from Jenner’s own stock; *” it arrived 
on 4 July 1800. With it he vaccinated his own children and then, in 
order to demonstrate the success of the vaccination, he had one of 
them (aged twelve) publicly inoculated with ‘small-pox matter’ to 
show that the child would not become infected.” 

Apparently the new practice received a setback when a sailor aboard 
a vessel arriving in Marblehead from London, who was thought to be 
ill with cowpox, had matter taken from him and used extensively; it 
turned out that the sailor had smallpox, not cowpox, and the disease 
spread rapidly. Waterhouse felt the need of a surer supply and wrote 
to Lettsom, urging him to get some fresh ‘matter’ from Jenner himself, 
adding: ‘a letter from him, should he allow me to publish it or any 
part of it, might set this benevolent business a-going again next spring. 
Could I likewise say to the American public that I received matter 
from Dr. Jenner himself, it would have a very good effect indeed.’ * 
Jenner complied with both requests and the ‘matter’ arrived in the 
spring of 1801, together with a letter (dated 4 March 1801) contain- 
ing an explanation of the ‘deviations from the regular course of the 
disease’ and rules for the successful practice of vaccination. This 
letter marked the beginning of the Jenner-Waterhouse correspond- 
ence. 

In a letter to Lettsom of 22 April 1801, Waterhouse acknowledged 
‘a packet from Dr. Jenner with fresh matter, and a lengthy and most 


* Baron, op. cit., Il, 386. 

* Viets, Yale Journal of Biology and Medicine, XII (1940), 620-621, items 5, 
§a, 7. 

* Baron, op. cit., Il, 386. Cf. Reginald Fitz, ‘“Something Curious in the Medical 
Line,” ’ Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XI (1942), 239-264. According to 
Fitz, Dr Haygarth came from Bath, and it was a Bath surgeon named Thomas 
Creaser who prepared threads coated with virus for Waterhouse to use. 

” Baron, op. cit., Il, 386. = Idem, Il, 388-389. 
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admirable letter. It was, like his publications, plain and lucid beyond 
his compeers; displaying that perspicacity and dignified simplicity 
which is the peculiar ornament of genius. His letter is (excuse my 
enthusiasm) a ray of light from the East, and oh! that the reflected 
ray might become more brilliant, and even generative at the point of 
repercussion . . .’* Waterhouse printed Jenner’s letter in his second 
publication on cowpox (1802). 

Waterhouse’s interest in Jenner’s educational background is mani- 
fested in another part of his letter of 22 April 1801 to Lettsom: ‘I 
would be gratified to know more of Jenner’s personal history. Is he 
not a son of Oxford, or Cambridge? I have never heard any particu- 
lars concerning him; but from his logic, I suspect he is a son of one of 
them, or else he is like Franklin, one of Nature’s own pupils. Some 
men are destined to follow the rules of colleges, but with others, rzles 
follow them. ** Waterhouse’s alternative suspicion was correct; 
Jenner was neither a son of Oxford nor of Cambridge. 

Waterhouse brought Jenner’s achievement to the attention of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the organization which gave 
Jenner his first formal American recognition. That Waterhouse was 
also instrumental in the conferring of the degree by Harvard may be 


seen in the followi ing letter sent by Waterhouse to Lettsom on 16 No- 
vember 1802: 


. I have sent, by this opportunity, a few pages of my publication on the 
Kine- -pock, to Mr. Ring. The whole will be printed within a month. Every 
body will approve of the absolute propriety of addressing it to yourself and 
to Dr. Jenner, when they know that the first intimation I ever had of the 
cow-pox came from Dr. ‘Lettsom, and that Dr. Jenner has been to me what 
the sun is to the moon . . . I shall bear in mind the LL.D. for Dr. Jenner next 
July. We give degrees but once a year. Dr. Jenner has just sent me a present 
I highly prize, a silver box inlaid with gold of exquisite taste and workmanship, 
bearing this inscription “Edward Jenner to Benjamin Waterhouse.” But Mr. 
Ring annexed the superscription in rather an hyperbolical style, “From the 
Jenner of the Old World to the Jenner of the New World.” 2 Long will it 
remain among the sacrae relictae of my family.** 

* Pettigrew, op. cit., Ill, 212-213. 
* Waterhouse’s reply to Jenner, acknowledging the gift, is printed in Baron, 


op. cit., Il, 439-443. 
“ Pettigrew, op. cit., III, 213. 
* John Ring, a surgeon and a collaborator of Jenner’s, referred to Waterhouse in 


his Treatise on the Cow-Pox (1801) as ‘the Jenner of America.’ Cf. Fitz, Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine, X1 (1942), 252. 


* Pettigrew, op. cit., Il, 481. Miss Genevieve Miller informs me that Waterhouse 
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Two years before Jenner received his LL.D. from Harvard, Water- 
house wrote a letter (dated 24 April 1801) to Jenner containing the 
following postscript: 


As the library of this University is by far the largest in the United States, and 
is the grand deposit of rare and valuable books in this quarter of the world 
and will long continue so, I cannot resist expressing my wish that a copy of 
your invaluable book may be deposited there by its author. I presume my 
motives for wishing this, and hinting it, stand in no need of an apology. By a 
law of the Commonwealth, an author to secure his copy-right must deposit 
a copy of his work in this library; and books sent to it come free from duty. 
This library, museum, and other public rooms are constantly visited by 
strangers as among the curiosities of the country. When I had the honour of 
waiting on the Duke of Kent through them, he expressed his surprise at such 
a collection of books and natural productions in about thirty years, for the 
small-pox destroyed the chief of what had been collected since 1638: that is 
to say, it raged in Boston, and the legislature on that account occupied one of 
the public rooms in the hall, which contained the library; when it by some 
accident took fire and was, one alcove excepted, totally destroyed. Thanks 
be to Dr. Jenner, such an accident from such a cause can never happen again.?* 


Did Jenner comply with this request and send to the Harvard College 
Library a copy of one or more of his works? The silver snuffbox 
engraved ‘Edwd. Jenner to Bn. Waterhouse’ is preserved in the Li- 
brary of the Harvard Medical School, together with a set of Lowestoft 
china presented by Jenner to Waterhouse, each piece of which has a 
circular medallion, over which appears a gold script “W,’ with a land- 
scape featuring cows (in token of the discovery and spread of vaccina- 
tion).** But there is no inscribed copy of a book by Jenner in any of 
the Harvard libraries today, nor any record that Jenner ever sent one. 


was not the only one of Jenner’s followers to receive a snuffbox. Jean de Carro, 
for example, a Swish physician resident in Vienna who was chiefly responsible for 
propagating vaccination on the Continent (cf. Baron, op. cit., both vols., passim) was 
also a recipient. A letter from De Carro, addressed to his London friend Dr Alex- 
ander Marcet, and describing his joy in receiving the gift from Jenner, may be found 
in The Johns Hopkins Institute of the History of Medicine. 

* Baron, op. cit., I, 443. 

* Both snuffbox and china were given to the Medical School by the Waterhouse 
family. The china was included in the Tercentenary Exhibition of Furniture, Silver, 
Pewter, Glass, Ceramics, Paintings, and Prints, and is listed in the Catalogue (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936) of this exhibition as item 423, with reproduction in plate 66. 
The Medical School Library also possesses a lock of Jenner’s hair, presented by 
Dr Arthur T. Davies, enclosed in a locket given jointly by Dr Davies and Sir 
William Osler. 
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This is surely surprising when one considers the high regard in which 
Waterhouse was held by Jenner (witness the silver box and the ‘vac- 
cination’ china, and the fact that Jenner received an honorary degree 
from Harvard). Furthermore, we know of the general respect for 
Harvard on the part of Jenner and his close associate Ring (who called 
Waterhouse the Jenner of America). The latter, in his Treatise on 
the Cow-Pox (volume one, published in 1801), recounted the work of 
Waterhouse, ‘the learned Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic in the University of Cambridge. This university is situated 
about three miles from Boston. Here the bright beam that was to 
illume the realms of Columbia, first dawned. Here the Jenner of 
America first appeared; 


And a new sun in the new world arose.” 


According to the old printed catalogues of the Harvard College Li- 
brary and the available records, no work by Jenner was to be found 
at Harvard until 1858, when Waterhouse’s widow donated a number 
of works from her late husband’s collection. Among these, there is a 
copy of Jenner’s Origin of the Vaccine Inoculation (1801) that is of 
exceptional interest. This work is bound with a copy of the third 
edition of Jenner’s Inquiry, and the two may have been bound to- 
gether in Waterhouse’s time. Unfortunately, the present binding is of 
recent date. 

One may safely assume that this copy of the Origin was a presenta- 
tion copy from Jenner himself. Facing the title-page there is a water- 
color painting of a female arm, holding a rose. On the biceps there 
was formerly a small piece of sealing wax which must have given the 
picture a realistic aspect, portraying the arm of a recently vaccinated 
woman, complete with scab. A banner above the arm, in gold leaf, 
bears the inscription: ‘VACCINE INOCULATION,’ words which 
also form a portion of the title-page.** The book contains no auto- 
graph; hence one can not determine whether Jenner sent it (if indeed 
he did so) to Waterhouse as a personal gift, in the manner of the snuff- 
box and the china, or to the University which had honored him. 
Perhaps a discovery of further Jenner-Waterhouse correspondence 
will cast light on this question. 

Among the manuscripts in the Harvard Library, there are two 


* Quoted in Fitz, Bulletin of the History of Medicine, X1 (1942), 252. 
” This water-color is reproduced by Fitz as fig. 5. 
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further unpublished Jenner letters. One of these (undated) is addressed 
to his sister Ann, Mrs William Davies, and discusses family matters, 
chiefly the health of his sister’s husband. The other, dated 21 Febru- 
ary 1809, is a letter of introduction to an unidentified correspondent, 
and was written for J. (or I.?) Green, ‘a young Man of amiable 
character’ who had ‘solicited an introduction . .. to a Friend of 
mine in Calcutta.’ The letter reads in part: 


Bombay has been good enough to follow the example of my Benefactors in 
Calcutta, & Madras is about to "ie the same; at least I hear so, & indeed have 
seen a List containing some respectable names which open the Contribution. 
So that the Seed which you so kindly planted, has ramified luxuriantly, & 
produc’d abundantly. 

Our Friend Dr Saunders told me we might ere long expect the pleasure of 
seeing you in England, a pleasure I should much enjoy. I live as much in 
retirement in my native Village, Berkeley in Glostershire, as Circumstances 
will permit. When you return, I should be most happy with a visit from you. 
Here you may shut out as much of the artificial World as you please, and 
enjoy it more in the State in which Nature fashioned it. 

It will be no news to you to hear that Vaccination goes on most charmingly 
all the World over. The information I derive from all Quarters allows me to 
say that wherever it is universally adopted, the Smallpox ceases to exist.3! 


I. BERNARD CoHEN 
“Both letters are preserved in the Autograph File in the Houghton Library. 


The letter to Mrs Davies was received in 1914 as a part of the Norton autograph 
collection, while the letter for Green was presented in 1935 by Mayo Tolman. 











Letters of Horace Smith to His 
Publisher Colburn 


ENRY Colburn started the New Monthly Magazine in 
1814 in opposition to the old Monthly Magazine of Sir 
Richard Phillips. It plodded along sedately until in 1820 
he planned a new series under the editorship of the poet 
Thomas Campbell. The latter, on May 24, signed a contract for three 
years at an annual salary of £500, spent the next five or six months 
abroad, and then assumed the editorial chair in January, 1821." One 
of his greatest friends and admirers, as well as a regular and valued 
contributor to the magazine, was Horace Smith, then famous as co- 
author of The Rejected Addresses, as a wit, and as the friend of many 
literary men. Nine letters from Smith to Colburn, recently acquired 
by the Harvard College Library,’ throw a good deal of new light on 
the characters and activities of each and on the history of the New 
Monthly. 
Smith retired from business as a stock-broker early in 1821 and 
planned to visit Shelley in Italy. 


1. Address: H. Colburn Esq* / Library / Conduit Street. 


26 Spring Gardens 
15 May 1821 
Dear Sir 


However quickly I may move I find it difficult to keep pace with your 
liberality, which I have only thankfully to acknowledge, & must endeavour to 
write up to your generous estimate of my attempts. If you want a little bit 
of fun to vary the graver department of your columns, you may perhaps pop 
in the enclosed Ballad *—I wanted much to get up a lively Article for this 
Number, but I am pledged to finish a rather lengthy paper * for the Ed: Review 
before I go abroad which will occupy me for some days, & when that is ac- 


* William Beattie, Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell (London, 1849), Il, 357; 
Cyrus Redding, Fifty Years’ Recollections (London, 1858), Il, 169. 

* Another letter, 17 January 1822, to Thomas Hill is quoted below. 

*Perhaps ‘Sunday in Paris’ or ‘Address to the Alabaster Sarcophagus . . . in 
the British Museum,’ New Montbly, n. s., I (1821), 471-473, 551-552. 

* All such articles are unsigned. 
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complishd I believe I shall make a vow never to write seriously again, for 

nonsense comes much more naturally to my pen—lI shall not quit England 

quite so soon as I intended, but whenever I ‘do I shall not fail to let you hear 

from me pretty statedly in a manner which I trust will not forfeit your 
flattering opinion of my lucubrations—I am My dear Sir 

Very sincerely yours 

Horatio Smith 


Smith and his family went to Paris in June, 1821. Though their 
books and clothes had been sent ahead to Leghorn, he was forced to 
give up the trip because of his wife’s illness, as he informed Shelley in 
a letter of August 30.° Writing from 21 Rue Berthier, Versailles, to 
Thomas Hill, the London dry-salter, bibliophile, and bon-vivant, on 
17 January 1822, he gives some details about the house he will occupy 
after February 18 at 15 Rue des Reservoirs, tells of the ‘very good 
society’ and the ‘ very pleasant acquaintances’ he has made in Paris, and 
refers to the proposed (but abortive) establishment by Thomas Colley 
Grattan and others of an English newspaper in Paris to supersede 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


2. Address: Mess® Colburn & Co. / Conduit Street / London. 


Versailles — 15 Rue des Reservoirs 
7 March 1822 
Dear Sirs 

My friend M: T. C. Grattan, who has rambled a good deal in the interior 
& more unfrequented parts of the French provinces, has written a series of 
Tales illustrative of the manners & habits prevalent in those districts. — One 
of these, The Exile of the Landes, I have read, & it appears to me not only 
interesting as affording an insight into characters & modes of society of which 
little or nothing is known in England, but extremely animated & dramatic in 
the stile & manner of treatment, & from the spirit in which it is written very 
likely to excite attention if publish’d. In this he is anxious to have the benefit 
of your names & has requested me to offer my humble judgment as to the 
merits of his work, tho’ you will perhaps hardly acquit me of presumption in 
offering any opinion where you are yourselves so much more Competent to 
decide —I shall feel truly gratified if you will favor them with a perusal, & 
still more so should your favorable sentiments coincide with mine — Re- 

questing your excuse for this liberty I remain 

Gentlemen 
Your obedt hum® Servant 


Horatio Smith. — 


* A. H. Beavan, James and Horace Smith (London, 1899), pp. 157, 161. 
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Though before and after March, 1822, Grattan wrote for the New 
Monthly, his Highways and Byways, or Tales of the Roadside was 
rejected by Colburn and three other London publishers. The first 
edition in one volume, dedicated to Washington Irving, was published 
by George B. Whittaker in 1823, and brought the author a consider- 
able reputation in Europe and America. Smith may well be responsible 
for the fact that Colburn published the second series, three volumes, 
in 1825. “The Exile of the Landes’ appeared in Volume II. 

Meanwhile Colburn had become dissatisfied with his New Monthly 
Magazine editor, and no wonder. Without exception Campbell’s 
friends and acquaintances realized that he was a complete failure. 
Thus Samuel Carter Hall remarked that ‘he was utterly unfit to be an 
editor,’ ‘there has seldom been a worse editor.’ * Sir Thomas Talfourd 
said, ‘he was the most unfit person who could be found in the wide 
world of letters’; * and Cyrus Redding agreed that he had no qualifica- 
tions whatever for such work.* Colburn talked over the situation with 
Thomas Hill, and decided to replace Campbell at the end of 1823, 
when his contract expired, by Smith. 


3. Address: Henry Colburn Esq* / 50 Conduit Street / London. / (Private) 
Postmarks: P.72.P / Vv ERSAILLES; P.P.P.P.; FPO / FE. 8 / 1823 


Versailles 15 Rue des Reservoirs 
th , 
Dear Sir 4” February 1823 


My friend M! Hill informs me that you have spoken to him about offering 
me the Editorship of the New Monthly Magazine, respecting which you 
intended to write to me.— You must blame him therefore if I am taking an 
undue liberty in addressing you on the subject, and informing you that as I 
have determin’d on returning to London in the course of the present year, & 
am of too active habits to be idle, I should be most happy to accept the appoint- 
ment, provided you think me competent to the discharge of its duties. My 
time would be entirely devoted to it should you think proper to entrust it to 
me, and I could at least pledge myself for assiduity, and for the exertion of 
my influence in a pretty extensive circle of acquaintance. How far I should 
be adapted to the employ in other respects it is for you to determine, but I 
think I could promise to contribute at least as much /Jight literature as I have 
hitherto done on the average, besides discharging the necessary duties of 
superintendance. — 

I believe your present Engagement continues till the end of the year, & it 
seems therefore abundantly early to speak of supplying a successor, but if I 

* Retrospect of a Long Life (New York, 1883), p. 180. 


"Final Memorials of Charles Lamb (London, 1850), p- 176. 
* Fifty Years’ Recollections, Il, 169. 
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have not been misinform’d as to your intentions, I should be glad to hear from 
you at your entire leisure, as it might influence my arrangements in this coun- 
try, particularly as to the period of my return to England. If Hill has errone- 
ously interpreted your words I have only to repeat that you must scold him, 
& requesting you to consider this communication as confidential between us 
I am 
Dear Sir 
Yours very truly 


Horatio Smith — 
Henry Colburn Esq £. 


Colburn, however, evidently decided that Campbell’s name, then a 
great one, counterbalanced his editorial deficiencies, and that the 
magazine would be safe in the hands of Cyrus Redding, who did all 
the actual editing. But he did propose to found a new magazine to be 
edited by Smith in ‘friendly opposition’ to the New Monthly, only 
to have the proposal firmly negatived in a letter notable for its friend- 
liness to the editor and the publisher and for its good business sense. 


4. Address: Henry Colburn Esq* / 50 Conduit Street / London. Postmarks: 
P.PAYE[?] PARIS; FPO / JU. 24 / 1823 
Versailles 15 Rue des Reservoirs 
Friday Night 20 June 1823 
My dear Sir 

I do not lose a moment in replying to your favor of 16% because any more 
deliberate consideration would, I am sure, only confirm my first impression 
on reading it, which is that it would be decidedly injurious to the N. M. 
Magazine to separate from MI C. under the prospect of an opposition however 
friendly. Tho’ I do not think that a more grave or solid work of a periodical 
nature would succeed, I think it might do infinite harm to the old one; break 
up the union of the contributors, without any such preconceived intention; 
and weaken the list of subscribers by withdrawing the weight & influence of 
M: C’s name to place them in an opposite scale. I am not aware of any improve- 
ments I could suggest to counteract these effects, and as to matter, so far as I 
myself am concern’d, I already furnish the best that my humble abilities allow 
me. — Over & above these considerations I confess I should decline being 
opposed to any Gentleman for whose talents & principles I have so high a 
respect as I entertain for M' C.’s There is no such a thing as a friendly opposi- 
tion; it soon becomes a competition to which my talents would probably be 
inadequate, & my feelings certainly averse. — 

Viewing the question, therefore, both as it affects yourself & me, it is my 
decided opinion that you should not incur the risks to which the interests of 
the N M. M. would be exposed by breaking with MI C. & raising up a rival — 

Should M: C. however voluntarily withdraw himself, and any circum- 
stances arise that might induce you again to correspond with me, I shall be 
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happy to offer you my best advice & assistance, assuring you that I always 
have, & always shall, feel my own personal interests as of little moment com- 
pared with the success & reputation of the Magazine. Allow me to thank you 
for the favorable opinion which has thought me competent to its direction, & 
believe me to be 
My dear Sir 
Yours very truly 
Horatio Smith — 


P.S. I shall take this Letter up to Paris tomorrow that you may receive it as 
quick as possible — 


No doubt largely because of Smith’s decision, Campbell was re- 
tained as nominal editor of the New Monthly till December, 1830, 
when he and ‘all its original contributors left it in a body.’* During 
1821-1830 Redding was not only the real editor and proofreader 


(‘The whole weight of it soon fell upon myself,’ he says), but he 
wrote 177 of its articles.*® 


According to his biographer, A. H. Beavan, Smith returned from 
Versailles to England in 1825, and resided for three years at Tun- 
bridge Wells. The next letter shows, however, that in July, 1824, 
he was living at Worthing, Sussex, busily engaged in writing poems, 
essays, and a novel. 


5. Address: Henry Colburn Esq / 8 New Burlington Street / London. — 
Postmarks: WORTHING; A / 23 JY 23 / 1824 


My dear Sir 


I have your kind letter of yesterday, enclosing with your usual liberality 
the half of a fifty pound Note, & shall go busily to work here to put a good 
stock into Mt Campbell’s hands, as I am really most anxious to keep pace with 
your generosity, tho’ always haunted with misgivings that I am not doing so. — 
After the uniform kindness I have experienced from you I should hardly 
thinking [sic] of offering my Novel to any one else — It will be ready for you 
in three weeks or a month, when I propose myself the pleasure of calling upon 
you with it, & I can truly say that if you undertake to publish it I shall wish 
its success as much upon your account as my own — 

M® Smith unites in best compliments with 


My dear Sir 
Yours very truly 


Horatio Smith. — 
Bellevue Cottage — Mt Pleasant 


Worthing 23 July 1824 
*Redding, Past Celebrities (London, 1866), Il, 177. 
* Yesterday and To-day (London, 1863), Ill, 319. 
* James and Horace Smith, p. 257. On p. 267, however, Beavan says that ‘after 
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Smith’s novel was referred to in the literary intelligence of the New 
Monthly for 1 November 1824: 


We understand that the work talked of as forthcoming from the pen of the 
authors of the Rejected Addresses, is a Novel in 3 vols.; the hero of which 
is a citizen, and many of the scenes are said to be laid in that circle of society 
where a citizen’s life is usually passed. From the well-known talent of the 
Authors, a high treat may be expected in this new performance.’ 


Colburn read the manuscript, and offered £500 for it, but Smith de- 
clined to permit its publication. With the excessive modesty that 
characterizes all references to his own work, he wrote in 1831: ‘A 
mutual friend who looked over the MS. having expressed an unfavour- 
able opinion of it, I threw it in the fire, and wrote Brambletye House 
instead.’ ** The following letter indicates that a second novel shared a 
similar fate, in spite of the prediction of an anonymous friend that it 
would be ‘a good hit.’ 


6. Address: Henry Colburn Esqt / 8 New Burlington Street / London In 
lower left corner: to be forwarded / to M! C. Postmarks (partly illegible): 
LAYTONSTONE; [7 N]IGHT 7. / AU. 23 / 1825 

Ne? 5 Assembly Row, Laytonstone ™* 
22™¢ August 1825 
My dear Sir 

I call’d this morning on my return from Walmer," & was glad to find you 
were touring upon the sea-side, a recreation of which I am sure you must have 
had much need after all your fatigues, tho’ I dare say you will willingly en- 
counter them again next season on condition of being equally successful. — 
I left my Novel with your Clerk to keep till your return, when you can make 
up your mind about it, first consulting counsel, if you think proper. The friend 
to whom I showd my second story at Walmer thinks it a good hit —I pur- 
pose to call it “Tales of the Gentleman in Black,” to consist of two stories — 
viz — The retired Merchant — & the Solitary — the whole in three volumes; 
but on comparing with the type of one of Scott’s, I think they will hardly 
run above 280 pages in a Vol: unless you can bump me out a little in the print- 
ing, for I have cut my first story down very materially —I had rather not 
put any name, I think, until we have felt the pulse of the public, for it can 
always be avow’d if it meets any success. If under these circumstances you 


leaving Tunbridge Wells in 1826’ Smith resided in Brighton until his death. But 
see Smith’s letter of 22 August 1825, below. 

*N. s., XII (1824), 511. 

*Beavan, James and Horace Smith, pp. 260-261. 

“ An Essex village on the Epping Road, in 1825 six miles from London. 

*In Kent. 
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still think it worth what you formerly offer’d, I shall consider myself hand- 
somely paid, but there is no hurry — You can turn it over in your mind, upon 
your arrival in London, & decide at your leisure — 

Tho’ I am seldom very confident ‘about my own attempts, I am sanguine 
enough to believe that I shall succeed much better in an historical novel which 
I have already begun, & for which your clerk tells me you have been kind 
enough to procure me the books I requested. To this species of literature I 
feel much disposed to devote all my time, for I suppose Scott will retire one 
of these days, & tho I do not of course dream of approaching him, I may try 
to stand in the gap as well as another — Partly on this account, and partly be- 
cause I am really used up and exhausted, & feel that I am not doing enough 
for your liberal stipend, I wish you to allow me to retire from the Magazine 
as a regular contributor, giving you my word that I do not intend to write a 
single line for any other periodical. In a new department I shall set to work 
with more freshness, & as I mean to read much, & write slowly, I do hope to 
accomplish something that will do us both good, & encourage you to continue 
me on your list as a Novelist instead of a Magazinist — 

I forgot to enquire in Burlington St about M® Shelley — '* I hope you have 
arranged something with her — Wishing you a pleasant excursion I am 

My dear Sir 
Yours very truly 


Horatio Smith — 


Redding says that Smith, whose work was signed ‘H.,’ contributed 
to the New Monthly through 1825, and then stopped because ‘he 
found novel writing less perplexing. The constant necessity for new 
subjects in a magazine was not easily met’ by him.” But while the 
signature “H.’ is printed after twenty-three pieces in the 1824 volume, 
it is missing from the next, thus indicating that Smith’s determination 
of 22 August 1825 ‘to retire . . . as a regular contributor’ had al- 
ready been put into effect. By that date, too, he had begun his histori- 
cal novel, Brambletye House. The New Monthly, 1 January 1826, 
announced that he ‘has been some time engaged in’ writing this novel, 
which ‘will exhibit a striking proof that the talents of the writer are 
not confined to burlesque and jeu-d’esprit.’ Published in that month * 
by Colburn in three volumes, it was very successful, and two editions 
were sold before July 4." Its successor, The Tor Hill, announced by 
the New Monthly as ready for publication on 1 October 1826, and 


“Colburn published her novel, The Last Man, in 1826. 
* Past Celebrities, Il, 196, 207. 

* New Monthly, n. s., XVIII (1826), 32, 83. 

“ Beavan, James and Horace Smith, pp. 257-258. 
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as just published on November 1,” was less successful, even though in 
a long review the magazine praised it as ‘superior to Brambletye House; 
not in the absence of positive faults, but in the exhibition of higher 
beauties.’ ** Other reviews were unfavorable. 


7. To Colburn; no address 
Brighton — Sunday. 3" Dec! 1826 
My dear Sir 

Your letter was doubly welcome, coming to me amid such a shower of 
wrathful vituperation, of which I cannot altogether accept your flattering 
solution, for I believe we must confess the Tor Hill to be a dull book, tho’ it 
seems to be one that people choose to read nevertheless, at least if I may judge 
by the good folks of Brighton. At one of the Libraries here where they have 
5 copies, they have lists even now, 20 deep of claimants for the privilege of 
being sent to sleep over its pages! We must try & keep them awake next time, 
& not be quite so antiquarian — Herewith you have a long list of errata, & I 
am determin’d to correct the press next time myself, & have revises. The Ex- 
tract from the London amused me much — the last paragraph must have been 
wormwood to the writer ** TI return the Copy you sent me, of which I 
have not cut open the leaves, having gone over my own, for the Errata, but 
if you can spare me a copy of the second Edition when published, it will be 
acceptable — 

What a glorious list of new publications! If you clear a thousand pounds 
by each of the fifty, as I hope you may, I suppose you will reckon it a very 
fair season! 

I hope you caused enquiry to be made about the Copy for my friend 
Greathed 2° at Paris, which was to have been sent to Baldwins,2* under cover 
to Galigniani ** — If not, pray, pray let it be done, for he is one of my most 
valued friends, & I would rather lose a tooth than that he should lose his copy 
—not from the value of the donation (Heaven knows!) but from my respect 
for the man. 

Now, tho’ I know that you would rather lose a tooth than answer a letter, 
especially by return of post, yet you must positively so answer this, if its only 


*®N. s., XVIII (1826), 427, 474. 

™N. s., XVII (1826), 406-409. 

"The London Magazine, December, 1826 (VI, 578), damned The Tor Hill in a 
paragraph as ‘absolutely mediocre in every point,’ ‘respectably dull,’ “The author 
has not invention or fertility enough to write a good novel.’ The last sentence runs: 
“We are credibly informed, that this is a work devoured all over the country; and 
that at the circulating libraries, names are frequently put down, for the advantages 
of rotation, some thirty or forty deep.’ 

*In his letter of 17 January 1822, to Hill, Smith mentions among his Paris 
friends ‘Mr Greathed who tho’ not an Author is a great reader, a scholar, & a man 
of fortune & takes a sort of lead here.’ 

“ Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, publishers, 47 Paternoster Row. 

* A. and W. Galignani, Paris publishers. 
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two lines, for I want to ask your advice in a little matter, as a friend. Some 
distinguish’d publishers in the Row,?* whose names I dont mention because 
they have not yet given me permission to do so, but who only yield in re- 
spectability to yourself, have determin’d on publishing at the end of next 
year, an Annual, such as the Souvenir, Forget-me-not &c. but on a much 
superior plan as to embellishment certainly, & if possible as to matter, having 
secured the assistance of some of the very first Artists & writers, not even 
excluding the greatest of the latter — Sir Walter. — They have invited me to 
become Editor, either openly with my name, or understood Editor without it, 
& of course to contribute, offering me either a share of profits secured from all 
risk, or a Salary, on exceedingly tempting terms, especially as they assure me 
I shall have little or no trouble. As to a share of profits, tho’ they reckon them 
very high, & will secure me from loss, I would certainly have nothing to do 
with it, having a horror of any thing like partnerships, & the fate of Sir Walter 
before my eyes: but if I can pick up some hundreds a year, with so very little 
time & trouble as they state, I should certainly feel disposed to nibble at the 
Salary — Novel writing, however, I mean to consider as my business, so long 
as the public think proper to buy what the Reviewers abuse, & you go on 
paying me so liberally for such execrable trash, & I therefore write to ask you 
whether you think my engaging as named or understood Editor to a work 
so very respectably publish’d & supported, would at all interfere with such 
popularity (God help us!) as I now enjoy in my Novel-writing capacity. I 
have sufficient confidence in myself to believe that I can gather strength even 
from the comparative failure of Tor —I dont think the Reviewers can write 
any man down unless they can impugn his religion or morality, or extract 
nonsense from his publications; & I am not without hope that I may so far 
improve my friendship with the readers, as to silence some of these clamorous 
critics. Such being my hopes & intentions will you do me the favour to answer 
my quere, as shortly as you please — whether you think my being Editor of 
an Annual Pocket-book sort of a publication, would do any harm to my annual 
Novel — & whether, in the negative supposition, you would recommend my 
name being given or witheld. — 

Excuse my giving you this trouble— if you have not time to answer by 
return, perhaps my friend Mr Ollier ** would scribble me two or three lines 
conveying your opinion. At all events remember me to him, & believe me, 


Yours very truly 


Horatio Smith. — 
please to post the accompanying letter — 


8. Address: Henry Colburn Esq'* / 8 New Burlington Street 


Brighton 6% Decem! 1826 
Many thanks, my dear Sir, for your prompt & satisfactory reply to my letter, 
which came to hand soon enough to enable me to write by last nights post 
to London —I am ashamed to have intruded so much on your valuable time, 


* Probably Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 39 Paternoster Row. 
* Perhaps Charles Ollier, fiction writer and publisher. 
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but you know you may always command mine, & I had no one to apply to, so 
competent to give advice as yourself —Coinciding with you that my con- 
nection with an Annual might derogate from my Novellish name, I have de- 
clined the offer in question, tho’ it really was so handsome as to make my 
mouth water. You guess’d right as to the quarter whence it proceeded — 

The Monthly Review was equally severe upon Brambletye, saying they 
would prefer the humblest attempt of my own to such a palpable imitation 
of Scott, & now they do nothing but twit me with Sir Walter, & why dont I do 
as he does.*§ In their general strictures they may be just enough, but they must 
be hard pushd indeed when they are driven to three or four false assertions 
respecting things in the book which are not there, nor anything like them, 
such as that I give my first chapter to nothing but a fog, that [I] make a 
sheepshearing take place in August, make my heroine change her religion three 
or four times, & some others which are pure inventions. He says I was ignorant 
of the marriage vow at that time —I had it before me, & it is the rogue him- 
self who does not know that to be —“‘buxom at bed & board” meant to be 
obedient which word I used not thinking the other “quite correct,” & only 
quoting the purport not the words of the oath. He is equally ignorant that 
there were Convents of the Reformd Religion, in fact at the period in question, 
& up to the Suppression, they were all so, or bluff King Hal would have hung 
up every monk & nun of them. The rogue is a sorry Nincompoop —I will do 
better & better till 1 make them all run whelping after my heels! ! ! You know 
how modest I am! 

I return the few pages of Grattan’s Story *° which I have look’d over & find 
nothing to alter. 

On Monday the 16%, as I am going up for my daughter, I shall have the 
pleasure of calling upon you & will beg you to let me have the £550 due to me 
for Tor.— Grattan begs a copy — will you have the kindness to send him 
one in your next parcel to him? 

At the head of my letter is an additional Erratum discover’d by the Monthly 
Review —I have used uncommonly & uncommon in the same sentence to 
their great delight, & curiously enough the Reviewer in crowing over this 
lapse, himself uses particularly & particular in one sentence.®® Peace be with 
him we'll give him another bone to pick by & bye — 

I am My dear Sir 
Yours very faithfully 
Horatio Smith. — 
please to send enclosed to Post 
[Written at the head of the first page: | 

Addition to the Errata of The Tor Hill 
Vol. 3. p 251 — for —an uncommonly rich — read — a rich — 

*N. s., I (1826), 303-314; n. s., II (1826), 414-427. 

* See p. 360, above. 


* ‘She is described as fond . . . particularly of bull-baits, for which she seems to 
have a particular predilection’ (III, 420). 
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Though Smith matter-of-factly characterized The Tor Hill as ‘a 
very dull book’ (the Dictionary of National Biography calls it ‘good’), 
he anticipated a second edition, for which he submitted a list of correc- 
tions, but which failed to materialize. He got some consolation from 
the fact that Brambletye House appeared in both French and German 
translations, and tried to arrange with Colburn for authorized French 
translations of The Tor Hill and subsequent novels; but, once again, 
M. A. J. B. Defauconpret (translator of Mrs Radcliffe and Sir Walter 


Scott), whom he distrusted, issued The Tor Hill at Paris in 1827, as 
well as Zillah in 1828. 


g. Address: Henry Colburn Esq'* / 8 New Burlington Street. Postmarks 
(partly illegible): ASNOON; T.P. / Lombard St. 


Brighton 5 Hanover Crescent, 
7 Janry 1827.— 
My dear Sir 

Brambletye has been translated into German, & publish’d in Berlin, & I 
suppose it has been discover’d that something has been made by the French 
Edition publish’d in Paris, for I have received two applications for a preference 
in the French translations of my future works. One from a Lady, whom I 
should be anxious to serve, but that the second comes from a connection of my 
brother in law, resident in Paris, a M! Cohen, whom I know personally, & 
would be glad to oblige. It appears that a M. Defauconpret residing in London 
makes interest with the compositors & printers, obtains proof sheets, employs 
subalterns to translate at so much per yard, & thus does the business very badly, 
but outstrips all his competitors. All Sir Walter’s works are thus treated — 
M! Cohen asks me to let him have the proof sheets forwarded to Paris, volume 
by volume, so as to anticipate the London operator. — 

The disposal of this matter belongs of course to you, but if you are not 
pre-engaged to any one, & see no objection to this arrangement, I should feel 
obliged by your writing me a single line to say so, apologising for encroaching 
on your valuable time with such trifling matters.—-The Tor is doing into 
French, if not done, by the lady to whom I alluded. — 

I am very busy, & hope to have derived so much instruction from the abuse 
of Tor as to please you, & others better in my next,® of which one thick 
volume is completed — 


Wishing you many happy new years, & a most prosperous season, in which 
Ms Smith very cordially unites, I am, 


Dear Sir, 


Yours very truly, 
Horatio Smith — 


™ Reuben Aspley (1827). 
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When you can write, will you let the N. M. Mag: for January accompany 
your letter? M Greathed *? has never received the copy of Tor which was 
to have been sent to Baldwins for Galigniani’s box,®* & scolds me most 
cruelly — 


Here the letters end. Smith continued to write novels, none of any 
particular merit, from 1827 to 1845. Although his bibliography is 
more imposing for length than quality, he was praised by all who 
knew him for his wit, his generosity, his beautiful character. Appro- 
priately enough, in Colburn he had a sympathetic and liberal pub- 
lisher. This brief, one-sided correspondence does honor to them both. 


Hyper E. Ro.urns 
“See p. 366, above. 




















Goethe Autographs at Harvard’ 


HERE is probably no more rewarding and more perma- 

nent contribution to the ever-recurring celebrations of 

literary anniversaries, so dear particularly to Europeans, 

than the assembling and editing of unpublished original 
material by the celebrity in question. Publication of such material will 
often prove to be far more satisfactory than the sometimes dubious 
and repetitious generalities of journalistic praise or even of much ad- 
vertised symposiums. It may, therefore, seem both desirable and ap- 
propriate that, as part of an observance of the Goethe bicentennial at 
Harvard University, some account should be given of Goethe auto- 
graphs in the Harvard College Library. While performing a primary 
service by submitting the texts of certain of Goethe’s original manu- 
scripts, this presentation may in addition help its readers to compre- 
hend more easily how universal was the genius of that man who in an 
amazing creativeness mastered both art and science. 

Perhaps no other institution of higher learning in the United States 
has a better reason to take stock of its Goethe treasures at this time. 
By his famous gift of books to Harvard in 1819 Goethe established 
his only personal contact with an American college. Ever since, the 
Harvard College Library has maintained a special interest in Goethe- 
ana, and several times on previous occasions Goethe autographs at 
Harvard have been described from various points of view. To be sure, 
many of the items finding their way into the Harvard autograph collec- 
tions were not acquired by systematic effort. Most of them were assem- 
bled originally by the fancy of some autograph collector who would 
have considered his collection incomplete, or at least seriously deficient, 
without a Goethe item. From such private hands they have eventually 
come into the collections of a great library, some of them on deposit, 


and it is there that they will continue to attract the attention of scholars 
devoted to Goethe research. 


* A paper prepared on the occasion of the two hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s 
birth, 28 August 1749. Indebted to several people for useful hints, I should like to 
express my special appreciation to Dr Arnold ‘Weinberger of the Harvard College 
Library staff, who assisted the preparation of this paper in many ways. 


37! 
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‘Letters are among the most important documents the individual can 
leave behind.’ These words, from his essay on Winckelmann, are 
characteristic of the high esteem Goethe himself had for letters. 
Memoirs and letters, he thought, are particularly useful for orienting 
us in the past, since they bring the past back to life. They were for 
him biographical sources of prime importance. This appreciation of 
the value of correspondence Goethe shared with his times, but he 
never considered letters separate literary works, despite his use of 
them in Werthers Leiden. On the other hand, letters were a kind of a 
soliloquy to him, and it was through the medium of conversation or 
monologue that he liked to create his works.’ 

From an early date, Goethe, realizing his own historical 1 importance, 
collected letters and carried on his correspondence with a view to its 
possible future publication. Thus he left a very large number of 
letters which (because they reveal a rich store of beauty and humanity) 
are almost as precious as his creative works. Goethe was an excellent 
letter writer, for he always strove to make all his letters a significant 
part of a continuous process of faithful self-revelation. Some of them 
are invaluable for the history of literature, since they offer an intrinsic 
commentary on the origin of his major works. Because of the enor- 
mous extent of his correspondence Goethe dictated many of his letters 
to more or less skilled secretaries over many years of his long life, a 
fact that accounts for many unfortunate clerical errors. 

On 28 August 1780, his thirty-first birthday, Goethe wrote the 
following for his diary: ‘Early in the morning, while walking about 
in the garden, I mused upon my still visible shortcomings — upon 
what I had failed to do or accomplish during the last year. Tried to 
gain an understanding of certain things as much as possible.” The 
reflections expressed in these words are typical of the man who 
throughout his life felt a deep longing for improvement of his moral 
character as well as a strong responsibility for the solution of baffling 
problems confronting him. In certain respects the Goethe letters we 
shall now transcribe testify to this high ethical attitude, and accord- 
ingly the lines just quoted may serve as a motto, although there is 
nothing to connect the letters with each other except the accident of 
the collectors’ enthusiasm mentioned above. 

We first transcribe and translate a completely autograph letter of 
Goethe to the philologist Friedrich Wilhelm Riemer, dated Teplitz, 

*See Goethe-Handbuch, ed. Julius Zeitler (Stuttgart, 1916-18), I, 260 ff. 
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20 June 1813. The recipient, a member of the inner Goethe circle 
for many years, but far less generally known than Johann Peter Ecker- 
mann, would be entirely forgotten but for scholars, though he too 
published very important evidence of his connection with the master. 
Riemer had come to Weimar in 1803, when Goethe engaged him as a 
tutor for his son, August, then fourteen years old. He quickly gained 
the confidence of the poet, and remained very close to him for almost 
thirty years. He lived in Goethe’s household until 1812, leaving only 
shortly before he married and became a professor at the Weimar 
Gymnasium. All through the years until Goethe’s death Riemer 
assisted him by advising him on bibliographical, grammatical, or 
metrical questions, by copying his letters, poems, or other literary 
papers, by correcting manuscripts, and by proofreading, and he pene- 
trated into the poet’s creative works by discussing them with the 
master while they were in the formative stages.* This latter activity 
was particularly important for Goethe’s autobiography, Dichtung und 
Wabrheit, most parts of which were thoroughly debated by the two 
men, both before and after the manuscript was written, so that Riemer 
followed with a most sincere personal interest the growth of this work 
from its first beginning to its completion. How far the author went 
in giving his ‘famulus’ the right to correct and revise the text is shown 
by our letter, which originally accompanied the manuscript of the 
eleventh and twelfth books. 

It is clear that Goethe would bestow such far-reaching confidence 
only upon a collaborator whomi he considered both objective and fully 
familiar with his own point of view. It was through Riemer’s eyes 
that Goethe liked to look over his works once more before he thought 
them finished.* 

Our letter was prepared for publication by Riemer himself in 1845, 
the year of his death, and was actually published together with many 
others in 1846.° From this publication, not from the original, the latter 
being then ‘unknown,’ the letter was reprinted in the Weimar edition 
of Goethe’s works (Abt. IV, Vol. 23). The original, now on deposit 
in the Harvard College Library, was purchased for the present collec- 
tion from the French book-dealer Zadock Pratt in Paris in June 1927. 


*On Riemer see also Karl Viétor, Goethe the Poet (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), 
pp. 276 f. 

*F. W. Riemer, Mitteilungen tiber Goethe, ed. Arthur Pollmer (Leipzig, 1921). 

* Briefe von und an Goethe, ed. F. W. Riemer (Leipzig, 1846), pp. 194-197. 
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A comparison shows that the text printed by Riemer and in the 
Weimar edition omits a whole paragraph; furthermore, three words 
were badly misread. These facts justify our new transcription of the 
letter from the original. The paragraph, without doubt intentionally 
left out by Riemer, is the one in which Goethe asked for special care 
on the part of the printers Frommann in Jena and expressed his dis- 
satisfaction with the printing of the second volume of Dichtung und 
Wabrheit. A very intimate friend of the Frommanns, as his published 
correspondence with them illustrates," Riemer felt that these not very 
flattering remarks should be suppressed. This hitherto unknown omis- 
sion, the misreading ‘Schatz’ for ‘Scherz,’ and the misreading ‘ideale 
Schépfungen’ for ‘ideele Scharfungen’ (which makes a sentence en- 
tirely unintelligible, although strangely enough this was never noticed 
before) throw rather unfavorable light on Riemer’s reliability as an 
editor. The accuracy of his other communications relating to Goethe 
may, therefore, deserve further investigation. 

Riemer’s quite detailed answer to Goethe’s letter is known, and it 
is of especial interest, because it contains almost all his linguistic and 
stylistic principles.* He had perused the manuscript immediately after 
having received it, in order to get a total impression, and now he was 
looking forward to a first quiet evening on which he could ‘tarry in 
those halls, apartments, and rooms’; the master’s scruples in respect to 
too many uniform expressions are unfounded, for uniformity is un- 
avoidable and necessary; they are part of the language as well as of the 
style of a writer; a ‘work of long breath’ must have them, as can be 
seen in Homer, Herodotus, or Xenophon; all that one can do about 
them is to check over one’s store of expressions and avoid repetitions 
too close together. There are many more similar observations in 
Riemer’s answer, which need not be enumerated here. 

This was Goethe’s letter: 


Sie erhalten hierbey, mein lieber Riemer, das eilfte u. zwélfte Buch, an dem 
letzteren fehlt der Schluss, der mit den beyden folgenden Biichern bald 
méglichst nachkommen soll. Ich bin auf allerley Weise retardirt worden; aber 
es est schon so viel gethan dass ich weiter keine Sorge habe. 


*There are in addition perhaps an average number of deviations from the 
original in spelling and punctuation. 

"F. W. Riemer, Aus dem Goethehause; Briefe . . . an die Familie Frommann 
in Jena. (1803-1824), ed. Ferdinand Heitmiller (Stuttgart, 1892). 

*Arthur Pollmer, Friedrich Wilhelm Riemer und seine “Mittheilungen itiber 
Goethe” (Leipzig, 1922), p. 42. 
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Eigentlich ist es ein allzu kiihnes Unternehmen ein solches Volumen in 
bestimmter Zeit zu schreiben; doch bestimmte man sie nicht; so wiirde man 
gar nicht fertig. Wenn Sie die verschieden abwechselnden Gegenstinde dieses 
Bandes ansehen u. bedenken was es fiir eine Aufgabe gewesen wire jeden, 
nach seiner Art in Styl und Darstellung zu behandlen, so kénnte einem das 
Grauen ankommen. Ja man wiirde gar nicht zu Ende gelangen u. vielleicht 
that es dem Ganzen nicht einmal gut. 

Genug hier ists soweit ich’s bringen konnte. Einiges habe ich noch mit 
Bleystift notirt, denn das Manuscript steht gerade auf dem Punkt wo ich 
meine Sachen zu verderben anfange. 

Es sey also, mein werthester, Ihnen die véllige Gewalt iibertragen nach 
grammatischen, syntaktischen u. rhetorischen Uberzeugungen zu verfahren. 

Ohnvorgreiflich einige Bemerkungen. 

Die Enthymeme scheinen sich zu haufen. 

Phrasen wiederhohlen sich, weil man doch in dem engen Kreise von ahn- 
lichen Gesinnungen u. Beschaftigungen vorziiglich auch in einem subjectiven 
Wesen verweilt. Z.B. Es zog mich an. Es hielt mich fest. Um so mehr. Um so 
weniger 

Rediten, Wiederhohlung[en] derselben Sache habe ich zu tilgen gesucht; 
doch kommt eine Sache 6fters einigemal mit Fleis [sic] von verschiedenen 
Seiten vor. 

Wendungen wiederhohlen sich. Besonders verdriessen mich die ungliick- 
lichen Auxiliaren aller Art. Vielleicht gelingt Ihnen hie und da die Umwand- 
lung in die Participialconstruktion, die ich scheue weil sie mir nicht gerathen 
will. 

Euphonische Zwischenwérter Wie: Gerade, eben, kénnen auch wohl hie 
und da geléscht werden. 

Auslindische Worte zu verdeutschen sey Ihnen ganz iiberlassen. 

U.S.W. 





Zugleich bitte ich die Herrn Jenenses zu genauer Correktur u. Revision an zu 
halten, welches um so thu[n]licher seyn sollte als sie ein reinlich Msk [?] 
erhalten. Im zweyten Bande finde ich sehr traurige Druckfehler. 





Ich befinde mich sehr wohl und im Ganzen geférdert. Die Gegend habe ich 
schon durchgeologisirt u. werde es noch mehr thun unter dem Beystand der 


Dokoren [sic] Reuss zu Bilin u. Stolz zu Aussig. Die Mannigfaltigkeit der 
Produkte ist sehr gross. 





Mich freut sehr dass meine kleinen Gedichte Ihren Beyfall haben, an dem mir 
sehr viel gelegen ist; denn Sie sehen diesen kurz gebundnen Astethischen [sic] 


Organisation[en] auf den Grund, wenn andere sich allenfalls am Effect 
ergotzen.® 


* According to Goethe’s letters of 17 April and of 22 May 1813 to his wife and 


to his son respectively, the poems sent to Riemer were: ‘Der getreue Eckardt,’ ‘Die 
wandelnde Glocke,’ and ‘Der Todtentanz.’ 
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Dagegen habe ich mich auch an dem Obme sorgigen [sic] Scherz *° gar sehr 
erfreut. Es ist eine sehr gliickliche Produktion u. dem Wortfreunde lauft 
nicht leicht ein so fetter Haase in die Kiiche. 





Ich wiinsche mir u. Ihnen Gliick dass Sie Sich in das Unvermeidliche zu finden 
wissen. Auch die Meinigen trésten mich durch ihre Briefe. Sie nehmen das 
reale Ubel so leicht als méglich auf. Wie fiirchterlich es sey dasselbe noch 
durch ideele Scharfungen zu verschlimmern sehe ich hier alle Tage. 





Ubrigens weiss ich hier in der Nahe eben so wenig als Ihr entfernteren von 
der Zukunft; selbst von der nachsten auch nicht das mindeste. Jede Conjektur, 
jede Vermuthung wird gleich zu schanden. Nur der Partheygeist bildet sich 
seine Traume zu augenblicklichen Gewissheiten, u. es wird werden woran 
niemand denkt. 





Tausend Lebewohl! 


Teplitz d. 20 Juni Goethe 
1813 


NB. Das dreyzehnte u. vierzehnte Buch ist fertig und wird sachte abge- 
schrieben, ich hoffe sie sollen in vier Wochen auch in ihren Handen seyn. Die 
zweyte Hilfte des fiinfzehnten Buches steht auch schon auf dem Papiere. Sie 
sehen also dass wir dem Ziele nah sind. 


My dear Riemer, herewith you receive the eleventh and twelfth books. The 
latter lacks the end, which will follow with the next two books as soon as 
possible. I have been delayed by all sorts of things, but so much has been done 
already that I don’t worry any more. 

As a matter of fact, it is much too bold an enterprise to write such a volumi- 
nous work within a fixed time; but if one did not set a deadline, one would 
not finish at all. When you look at the various alternating subjects in this 
volume and reflect upon what a task it would have been to treat each in its 
proper style and with its own manner of presentation, a feeling of horror 
might come over you. In fact, one would never finish, and perhaps it would 
not do the whole work any good. 

Enough! Here it is as far as I could complete it. I have also added some 
notes in pencil, for the manuscript is reaching the point where I begin to spoil 
my work. 

Therefore, my dear friend, I give you full authority to proceed according 
to your grammatical, syntactical, and rhetorical convictions. 

A few unprejudicial observations. 


* A short jocular poem by Riemer punning on the name of Ansorge. 
” Referring to events of the war of liberation then being fought against Napoleon 
in Saxony and Silesia. 
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The enthymemes seem to accumulate. 

Expressions are repeated because one remains within a narrow circle of 
similar attitudes and activities while dealing with subjective material. For 
instance: This attracted me. This arrested me. The more so. The less so. 

I have tried to eliminate redites, repetitions of the same thing; yet rather 
frequently a thing appears intentionally under different aspects. 

Variant phrases repeat themselves. It is the unfortunate auxiliaries of all 
kinds that vex me particularly. Perhaps you will here and there succeed in 
changing something to a participial construction, which I shun because I am 
not felicitous in it. 

One might also here and there suppress euphonic interjections like just, 
precisely. 


I leave it entirely up to you to translate into German any foreign words. 
And so forth. 





At the same time I beg you to urge the gentlemen in Jena to provide accurate 
proofs and revisions; this should be the more feasible, since they will receive a 
neat manuscript. I find some very sad misprints in the second volume. 





I am very well, and in general I have made progress. I have already covered 
the country for my geological studies and I shall continue doing so with the 


assistance of Doctors Reuss at Bilin and Stolz at Aussig. There is a great variety 
of products. 





I am very glad that my little poems have met with your approval, which I value 
very much; for you penetrate to the essence of these concise and aesthetic 
compositions while others perhaps enjoy the effect. 





On the other hand, I also enjoyed the Ohnesorge banter enormously. This 


is a very happy production, and it doés not often happen that such a fat rabbit 
runs into the kitchen of the amateur of words. 





I congratulate you, as I congratulate myself, that you know how to cope with 
what is inevitable. My family too console me with their letters. They take 
the real evil as lightly as possible. How terrible it would be to make it still 
worse through imaginary aggravations I see here every day. 





For the rest, I know here as little about the future from my proximity as you 
do from a greater distance; absolutely nothing even about the immediate 
future. Every conjecture, every guess is at once proved false. Only the 
partisan spirit transforms its dreams into instantaneous certainties, and what 
nobody thinks of is going to happen. 





A thousand times good-bye. 


Teplitz the zoth June Goethe 
1813 
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NB. The thirteenth and fourteenth books are ready, and are being slowly 
copied; I hope they will also be in your hands within four weeks. The second 
half of the fifteenth book is already on paper too. So you see that we are 
near the goal. 


Our second letter, also completely autograph, was written in 
Weimar by Goethe to the renowned French zoologist and professor 
at the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, Georges Léopold Chrétien Frédéric 
Dagobert Baron de Cuvier.” The letter bears the date 28 August 1831 
(i.e., the poet’s last birthday), but it seems probable that it actually was 
penned a few days earlier. It is Goethe’s answer to a letter of 2 August 
1831 from Cuvier in which the latter, as ‘Secrétaire Perpétuel de 
l‘Académie,’ had expressed the thanks of that body for a copy of 
Goethe’s Metamorphose der Pflanzen. This copy, given by Goethe, 
with a dedication, to the French scholar Etienne de Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, Cuvier’s famous opponent,” had been presented by Geoffroy 
to the Academy, together with a brief summary of its contents, as 
if it had been intended for the Academy and not for Geoffroy per- 
sonally. Goethe had learned about this through a letter of the end of 
July from Geoffroy. 

The poet was quite pleased with this newly established contact. 
Before he decided, however, what the wording of his reply to Cuvier 
was to be, he corresponded about it with his young friend Frédéric 
Soret, an able French-Swiss geologist who had been a tutor of the 
future Grand Duke Karl Alexander at Weimar since 1822. First, he 
forwarded to Soret, who was staying in Jena at that time, Geoffroy’s 
letter, which had arrived at Weimar on August 1. After Soret had 
returned this letter, Goethe sent him a first draft of his intended reply 
to Cuvier, asking him ‘to direct some attention to it.’ He did not wish 
a translation of the German draft, but suggested that Soret should 
make Goethe’s thoughts fully his own and then proceed with his own 
expressions, employing the special stylistic gracefulness that he pos- 


“For Goethe’s correspondence with Cuvier and other scientists see Giinther 
Schmid, Goethe und die Naturwissenschaften. Eine Bibliographie, ed. Emil Abder- 
halden (Halle/Saale, 1940). 

* Goethe had already written a paper on the feud between Cuvier and Geoffroy 
(Weimar edition, Abt. II, Vol. 7, pp. 167-181). 

“On Soret see Karl Viétor, op. cit., p. 278, and Frédéric Soret, Zehn Jabre bei 
Goethe, ed. H. H. Houben (Leipzig, 1929), introduction. The correspondence 


between Goethe and Soret regarding the letter to Cuvier is printed in full in the 
latter work. 
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sessed. From his first meeting with Goethe, Soret had known that 
the poet had mastered French well, although he had noted how diffi- 
cult it was for Goethe to find the right expression for what he wanted 
to say. Sending back to Goethe what after all amounted to a rather 
close translation, Soret himself realized how unfortunate it was that 
the letter could not be sent to Paris in the German original. No won- 
der that Goethe was not at all satisfied, and continued to ‘think over 
the matter.’ After another comparison of Goethe’s original version 
with his own proposed French wording, Soret saw that he had mis- 
understood the principal idea of the first paragraph and offered some 
new suggestions, but Goethe still was not satisfied. Omitting some of 
the details in favor of more general ideas, he completely rewrote the 
letter in French and mailed it to Soret for his final approval. After a 
very few further changes Goethe was able to make a fair copy as the 
result of their common effort. 

The Weimar edition, for which the fair copy finally mailed to 
Cuvier was not available, printed Goethe’s first German draft (Abt. 
IV, Vol. 49), but also added Soret’s and Goethe’s first French drafts 
as variants. The fair copy sent Cuvier, here transcribed in Goethe’s 
spelling and translated into English for the first time, is also on deposit 
in the Harvard College Library; it was purchased for the present col- 


lection about twenty years ago from the Paris bookseller Henry 
Saffroy. 


Monsieur 


Dans le Cours d’une longue vie j'ai toujours appris, avec un sentiment de 
bonheur, que des etudes faites dans le seul but de me perfectionner moi méme, 
avoient exercé une influence favorable sur des contemporains adonnés aux 
mémes travaux. 

C’est donc avec un vif sentiment de reconnoissance que, parvenu prés du 
terme de ma carriére, je vois une societé, depuis longtemps en possession d’ap- 
précier les progrés de la science et de les estimer 4 leur juste valeur, recevoir 
favorablement l’hommage que je lui addressé, et accorder quelques attention(s] 
a mes recherches. 

Je m’estime heureux en outre, en Vous priant Monsieur d’étre mon Interpréte 
auprés de Votre illustre corps et de lui addresser mes vifs remerciements, de 
pouvoir saisir une occasion aussi favorable pour rappeller en particulier tout 
ce que je dois a Vos bontés. Je ne saurois parcourir ma collection de fossiles, 
sans porter avec reconnoissance mes regards sur les exemplaires qui attestent 
Vos precieuses attentions pour moi. 

Enfin je ne saurois Vous dissimuler immense utilité dont est pour moi I’etude 
de Vos inappreciables travaux. Ce sont les guides les plus surs que je puisse 
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consulter pour bien distinguer les fossiles remarquables que le sol de la Thu- 
ringe nous fournit de tems en tems 


Agréez Monsieur, l’assurance de mon parfait devouement et de ma haute 
consideration 


Weimar JWGoethe 

ce 28 Aout 
1831. 
Sir 

In the course of a long life I have always learned with a feeling of happiness 
that studies made with the sole goal of improving myself have exercised a 
favorable influence on contemporaries devoted to the same task. 

It is therefore with a lively feeling of gratitude that, having almost arrived 
at the end of my career, I see a society, which for a long time has been able 
to appreciate the progress of science and to judge it at its real value, accept 
favorably my tribute addressed to it and pay some attention to my investiga- 
tions. 

Moreover, I consider myself fortunate, while asking you, Sir, to be my 
interpreter before your illustrious body and to pass on to it my vivid thanks, 
that I can seize so favorable an opportunity to recall especially all that I owe 
to your kindness. I could not go over my collection of fossils without grate- 
fully glancing at the specimens attesting your precious attentions for me. 

Finally I can not conceal from you the enormous usefulness which I gain 
by the study of your invaluable publications. They are the most reliable guides 
I can consult in order to identify the remarkable fossils which the soil of 
Thuringia furnishes us from time to time. 


Accept, Sir, the assurance of my perfect devotion and of my high regard 


Weimar JWGoethe 
28 August 


1831. 


A number of other original Goethe letters preserved at Harvard are 
worthy of enumeration, in order to call attention to their present loca- 
tion, and also because most of them were not available to the editors 
of the Weimar edition for comparison. Several differ in interesting 
details from the printed versions, and in some cases it has been possible 


to add new data. These letters, chronologically arranged, are as 
follows: 


1. To Michael Salom, 20 February 1782 


Written by Philipp Friedrich Seidel, as secretary; signed: ‘Goethe’; 
envelope addressed in French, perhaps by Goethe himself: ‘A Monsieur / 
Monsieur Michel Salom / Medecin / a Padoue’ 
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Printed by Wilhelm Arndt in Die Grenzboten, XXXIX (1880), 353-354, 
from the original then in the Hirzel Goethebibliothek at the University 
of Leipzig, without identification of secretary’s hand, address given as: 
‘Herrn / Michael Salom / nach / Padua.’; reprinted from Grenzboten 
in Weimar ed., Abt. IV, Vol. 5, no. 1412 


. To Carl Christian von Herda, 10 July 1789 
Autograph throughout 


Printed in Weimar ed., Abt. IV, Vol. 30, no. 2766a, apparently from the 
autograph, with no indication of provenance 


. To Georg Carl Wilhelm Philipp von Donop, 8 February 1816 


Written by Theodor Friedrich Krauter, as secretary; signed: ‘Ew Hoch- 
wohlgeb / ganz gehorsamster / Diener / JWvGoethe’; mourning border 


Printed in Weimar ed., Abt. IV, Vol. 26, no. 7297, from a draft by 


Krauter lacking the concluding words by Goethe and with *Tagebuch’ 
date of 11 February 1816 


. To Joseph Green Cogswell, 29 July 1819 


Written by Krauter; signed: ‘Mit den aufrichtigsten Wiinschen / treulich 
ergeben / JWvGoethe’ 


Printed by Leonard L. Mackall, ‘Goethe’s Letter to Joseph Green 
Cogswell Dated July 29, 1819,’ in Essays Offered to Herbert Putnam by 
His Colleagues and Friends, ed. W. W. Bishop and Andrew Keogh (New 
Haven, Conn., 1929), pp. 320-321, from the present original; printed by 
Mackall in Goethe-Jabrbuch, XXV (1904), 12, from two drafts by the 


secretary Johann August Friedrich John; both drafts reprinted in 
Weimar ed., Abt. IV, Vol. 31, no. 234 


. To Friedrich Wilhelm Riemer, 6 December 1821 
Autograph throughout 


Printed in Goethe-Jabrbuch, VII (1886), 190, from the original then in 
the Engel-Dollfus autograph collection, Dornach bei Mulhausen im 


Sundau; reprinted from Goethe-Jabrbuch in Weimar ed., Abt. IV, Vol. 
35, no. 161 


. To Johann Wolfgang Dobereiner, 31 January 1829 


Written by John, as secretary; signed: ‘In vorziiglicher Hochachtung / 
ergebenst / JWvGoethe’; mourning border 


Printed in Briefe des Grossherzogs Carl August und Géthes an Débe- 
reiner, ed. Oskar Schade (Weimar, 1856), p. 122, apparently from this 
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original; reprinted from Briefe in Weimar ed., Abt. IV, Vol. 45, no. 123, 
with notation that the manuscript is unknown and attribution to Goethe 
of concluding line only; reprinted in Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und 
Johann Wolfgang Débereiner (1810-1830), ed. Julius Schiff (Weimar, 
1914), Pp. 96 


. To Christian Ernst Friedrich Weller, 2 April 1829 


Written by Johann Christian Schuchardt, as secretary; signed: ‘ergebenst 
/ JWvGoethe’ 


Printed in Weimar ed., Abt. IV, Vol. 45, no. 187, from a draft by 
Schuchardt lacking in the concluding word and signature. 


Of these seven letters, certainly the most notable from the point of 
view of its present repository is that to Cogswell. Addressed to the 
man who two years later became Librarian of Harvard College, as well 
as Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in the University, and who 
is generally regarded as the first great American librarian, the letter 
deals in part with the gift, already mentioned, of a set of Goethe’s 
works to Harvard. The story of this gift has been told and retold 
many times, usually in connection with a demonstration of the great 
man’s knowledge of and his ideas about America, or in order to de- 
scribe his contacts with Americans.** One of the most recent accounts 
can be found in Fritz Strich’s Goethe und die Weltliteratur (Bern, 
1946). Strich has devoted a special chapter to the ‘socializing power 
of America’ as one of the stimulating forces from foreign sources that 
affected Goethe’s creative works. In this connection Strich tells again 
how, in return for a collection of minerals he had received from 
Cogswell, Goethe felt obliged to do something for the progress of arts 
and sciences in America by presenting a number of his own writings 
to a public library in New England. 

It was Cogswell who suggested the Harvard College Library as 
beneficiary to Goethe, who until then evidently did not know much 


* For a bibliographical record up to 1913 see Karl Goedeke, Grundriss zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Dichtung, 3rd ed. by Edmund Goetze, Vol. IV, Pts. I-IV 
(Dresden, 1910-13). The Goethe-Cogswell correspondence, carefully annotated, 
was published by Mackall in the Goethe-Jabrbuch, Vol. XXV (1904), with supple- 
mentary material in Goethes Gespriche, ed. Woldemar von Biedermann (Leipzig, 
1909-11). The correspondence is partly quoted also in the very recently published 
Goethe anthologies Goethe’s World, ed. Berthold Biermann (New York, 1949), 


and Ludwig Lewisohn, Goethe, the Story of a Man (New York, 1949), without any 
new material. 
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about Harvard.” In the present letter Goethe asks whither he should 
address ‘the long promised consignment of my poetic and scientific 
works which I am presenting with much pleasure to your national 
institution [vaterlandisches Institut], so that a memorial to me may be 
set up also across the sea.’ Cogswell duly replied, from Dresden, on 
August 8, in fitting terms and with the necessary directions. Goethe 
then dispatched the books, on August 11, sending at the same time a 
letter to Harvard which unfortunately has been missing from the 
records of the Corporation for many years.** Mackall, however, with 
perhaps pardonable enthusiasm, regarded the present letter to Cogs- 
well, at the time he presented it to Harvard, shortly before publishing 
it in the Putnam Festschrift, as ‘apparently the best possible substi- 
tute.’ ** 

In another portion of this same letter Goethe states that he is en- 
closing a diploma for ‘Mr Parker Cleaveland in Boston.’ This diploma 
was actually destined for Professor Parker Cleaveland of Bowdoin 
College, who had presented a work of his to the Mineralogical Society 
of Jena, of which Goethe was president. It is interesting to learn that 
this diploma was very recently rediscovered in the Bowdoin College 
Library.” 

Among other letters in the group of seven listed, one may perhaps 
single out the earliest, to Michael Salom, who was a physician at 
Padua.” Salom had sent some samples of a translation of Werthers 
Leiden into Italian to Goethe in the autumn of 1781, and this letter is 
Goethe’s answer to him. The translation was not completed until 
1788, when it appeared in Venice together with an Italian translation 

* Cogswell’s answer to Goethe’s offer was written in English; a German transla- 
tion of it was recently included in the anthology Eine Welt schreibt an Goethe, ed. 
R. K. Goldschmidt-Jentner (Kampen-Sylt, 1937), pp. 295-296. 

* The German text of the letter, as given for instance by Strich, op. cit., p. 189, 
and in the Weimar edition, is not printed from the original but from a retranslation 
of the English translation preserved in the Corporation records. 

* Unpublished letter to William Coolidge Lane of 13 June 1928, in the Harvard 
College Library. Untiring in his search for Goethe material, Mackall had been 
forced to print this Goethe letter only from varying scribal drafts preserved in the 
Weimar archives. Both in the letter to Lane and in the Festschrift account he 
fittingly celebrates the triumphal rediscovery of the original. For Mackall himself 


see William H. Mackall, A Character Sketch of the Late Leonard Leopold Mackall 
(Savannah, Ga., 1938). 

*See T. A. Riley, “Goethe and Bowdoin College,’ Bowdoin Alumnus, XXXIIl, 
3 (May 1949). 

* See Cecil Roth, The History of the Jews in Italy (Philadelphia, 1946), p. 432. 
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of Goethe’s letter.” The present original, together with no. 3, to von 
Donop, came to Harvard with the James Freeman Clarke papers in 
February 1946. A second letter to Riemer, no. 5, and a part of 
the same collection as the Riemer letter transcribed above, refers to 
Goethe’s Campagne in Frankreich, shortly before the manuscript was 
sent to the printers Frommann, and shows that Riemer helped the 
author with this work also. Of the remaining letters in the group, 
dealing with official or semi-official matters largely in the author’s 
capacity as a public servant, no. 2 formed a part of the Amy Lowell 
bequest received in 1925, no. 6 was presented by Dr Harris Kennedy 
in January 1943, and no. 7 was acquired in March 1945 in the Fuller 
coliection of autographs. 

In addition to these letters, the autograph collections at Harvard 
include certain other original Goetheana specially deserving of men- 
tion. There is, for instance, a copy of Goethe’s Hermann und Doro- 
thea (Stuttgart und Tiibingen, J. G. Cotta, 1814) bearing the follow- 
ing inscription in Goethe’s hand on the flyleaf opposite the title: 


Des Herren 
Grafen Henkel 
Hochgeb 


zu freundlicher 
Erinnerung 
an Wiesbaden 
d. 3 Aug 1814 J W v Goethe 


Goethe stayed in Wiesbaden for several weeks on his first journey to 
the Rhine and Main regions, arriving there on 29 July 1814, and Count 
Henkel was one of the many noblemen with whom he then associated. 
The little book in small octavo, nicely bound in French morocco, but 
a bit too closely cut, was also a part of the Amy Lowell bequest. 

Further, there is a brief manuscript note, written by the secretary 
John, but signed by Goethe in a rather trembling hand, which bears 
the date 10 January 1832, only about ten weeks before the poet’s 
death. The note, possibly directed to the Weimar Library, requests 
copies of newspapers giving reports of the excavations at Pompeii. It 
was presented to Harvard by Professor George Benson Weston in 
December 1947. 


"A. de Gubernatis, ‘Goethe in Italien,’ Deutsche Revue, Jahrgang XXVIII 
(1903), I, 224 ff. 
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On deposit are two manuscript distichs mounted on a sheet of paper 
which bears a certification by Goethe that the handwriting is that of 
Herder: ‘Herders Handschrift, bezeugt von Goethe Weimar Marz 
1825.’ The exact date of this certificate was the 19th of March, as can 
be ascertained from a Goethe letter so dated (to Friedrich von Miiller) 


originally accompanying the certificate and published in the Weimar 
edition (Abt. II, Vol. 39).” 


It is hoped that this brief account has served in some measure to 
show the significance of the Goethe autographs at Harvard. Placed 
on exhibition in conjunction with the many ceremonies throughout 
the Western world now paying tribute to Goethe, they can moreover 
bear impressive witness to the fact that the cultural heritage sym- 
bolized in the spirit of Goethe is indeed alive in America. 


HeErnricH SCHNEIDER 


™ Certain Goethe items at Harvard of minor importance have not been men- 
tioned in this paper; discussions of some of them by Mackall will be found in the 
Goethe-Jabrbuch, XXIV (1903), 19, and XXV (1904), 254. 





The Selection of Books for Lamont 


NDERGRADUATES are the primary concern of hun- 

dreds of college libraries, but, even when an institution 

offers no graduate courses of any kind, its library normally 

must give some attention to faculty needs. The Lamont 
Library is in a different situation. It is contributing to the biblio- 
graphical well-being of the faculty and of graduate students by re- 
lieving Widener and some other Harvard libraries of heavy use by 
undergraduates, and it is sometimes visited (as the reserved collections 
in the Widener Reading Room used to be) by instructors and gradu- 
ates when they require copies of books in great demand; but books 
ought to be placed in Lamont only because they will be wanted by 
undergraduates. 

There is another distinction. Elsewhere, when a student wishes to 
use books that are not in his own college library, he must generally, if 
he is to borrow them at all, call upon some other institution at a 
distance from the campus. Here, however, if Lamont does not have 
what an undergraduate wants, Widener, Houghton, and other Har- 
vard libraries are nearby, and they have not curtailed the privileges 
he had during the pre-Lamont period when he was entirely dependent 
on them. 

If individualism and diversity are desirable in colleges, it may be 
argued that no two college library book collections ought to be iden- 
tical. Lamont, in so far as its purposes and milieu are unique, is clearly 
entitled and obligated to differ from its fellows even more than they 
differ from one another. Hence extenuation 1 for the defects of its 
collection may be offered: There was no model to be copied. 

Reservation 1 might follow: Two major portions of the collection 
were already in existence when the selection project began under the 
supervision of the author of this paper. 

The books on reading lists for undergraduate courses, many of them 
already on reserve, obviously would be needed in the new library, and 
the Superintendent of the Widener Reading Room (now Librarian 
of Lamont) made sure that all of which copies could be acquired would 
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be found there. This accounted for approximately 4,500 titles (which 
duplication brings to 22,500 volumes) on reserve, and for more than 
5,000 additional titles in the general collection. Reading lists, of 
course, are a faculty product, so selection by librarians was not in- 
volved. 

Recreational reading was to be furnished by the Farnsworth Room 
(about 5,000 volumes) and the Poetry Room (about 3,000 volumes), 
both of which had been operating in Widener for years. The former 
collection had been weeded and renovated while the room was closed 
during the war, and both are kept up to date by a ‘Curator of the 
Poetry Room and Subject Specialist in English Literature in the Har- 
vard College Library.’ 

At first glance the reservation might seem to make a special selec- 
tion project unnecessary. Students, like other men, presumably read 
for profit, for pleasure, or for some combination of the two. Widener, 
next door, can supply extraordinary needs; with normal required and 
recreational reading in Lamont cared for already, what more is needed? 
This question should, at least, suggest reassurance 1: It is unlikely that 
anyone will be irreparably damaged by omissions or other results of 
poor selection in the general collection for Lamont. 

Still, from the premise that no single volume in it can be termed 
essential, it does not follow that a general collection is undesirable. 
Perhaps students ought to read more than is required; in preparing 
term papers, for example, they may often have to turn to books that 
no instructor has recommended or assigned for any class as a whole. 
Moreover, interest in chosen subjects may lead a student to find 
pleasure in volumes that do not divert enough of his classmates to 
warrant their inclusion in a Farnsworth Room. 

Whether or not access to their stacks can be permitted, Widener 
and other research libraries are so large that the best books on most 
subjects are submerged in the highly technical, the obsolescent, the 
mediocre, and worse. A specialist needs the inferior as well as the 
great books, and should be competent to find his way among them; 
but an undergraduate faces wasteful and discouraging searches unless 
he can start with a selection of the most useful material on any field of 
interest to him. If he exhausts the selection and desires to investigate 
further it is then time for him to call on the research collections, and 
his reading in the Lamont stacks ought to have made him enough of 
a specialist to do so effectively. Indeed, while the new building can 
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greatly facilitate both his required and his unspecialized recreational 
reading by offering better physical accommodations, the general col- 
lection, which did not exist before, may be called Lamont’s major 
bibliographical contribution to the undergraduate. 

Picking out this general collection might have been an enjoyable 
task for a man who knew enough to do it, particularly if he were also 
interested in exerting a salutary influence on future generations of 
Harvard students by sparing them authors, ideas, and subjects ob- 
noxious to him, while providing generous quantities of those his tastes 
approved. Instead, the work of coordinating selection devolved upon 
one who not only lacked these qualifications but who thought it de- 
sirable for students as well as prudent for himself to follow a procedure 
that would shelter him beneath reservation 2: The faculty has been 
responsible for Lamont book selection. 

It might have been simple to go to each instructor or department 
and request a list of the books that ought to be acquired. But, no 
matter how well he knows the literature of a subject, a specialist may 
not be prepared to think of all the books on it that ought to be in a 
library. Perhaps a better job could be done more easily if fairly com- 
prehensive lists could be submitted to the faculty for revision. Un- 
suitable titles then might readily be crossed out, and some, at least, 
of the omissions would probably be suggested by the titles at hand. 

Fortunately, members of the Harvard faculty had already done 
work that could be utilized in compiling such preliminary lists. Each 
of the seven Houses has a collection of more than 10,000 and fewer 
than 13,500 volumes; in his article describing these libraries, Frank N. 
Jones has stated that ‘the project of getting together the books for 
the first two Houses enlisted at one time or another the active coopera- 
tion of a hundred or more Faculty members . . .’* All seven have 
had the benefit of faculty advice at least to some extent throughout 
their history, and, though they differ widely, all have been selected 
with the needs of Harvard students in mind; consequently it was 
believed that a large proportion of the books owned by the Houses 
would prove to be desiderata for a general undergraduate collection. 
Typists began early in 1947 to copy main-entry cards for all books in 
the Adams House Library; then the six others were incorporated one 
by one until a card file had been made covering all volumes in the 


**The Libraries of the Harvard Houses,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttet, I (1948), 
368. 
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seven Houses, with symbols indicating in which of the libraries each 
title was to be found.” 

The second major source of titles for consideration was one to 
which at least a few members of the Harvard faculty had contributed. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York, when making grants-in-aid 
to colleges for book purchases, financed the preparation and publica- 
tion in 1931 of A List of Books for College Libraries, edited by Charles 
B. Shaw, and containing more than 14,000 titles selected by two hun- 
dred faculty members of Harvard and forty-nine other American 
colleges and universities.* A supplement, also edited by Shaw, and 
listing nearly 4,000 new books that had appeared between 1931 and 
1938, was prepared in the same manner and published in 1940.* The 
second step in the Lamont selection project was to annotate cards that 
had been copied from the House library catalogues and type new ones 
until the file included a record of everything in these two ‘Shaw lists.’ 

A third source of suggestions was needed to provide for the years 
since 1938. More than one hundred and fifty scholarly journals, in- 
cluding the fifty-four in which the Shaw supplement cites book re- 
views, were chosen for checking. Reviews (many of them by mem- 
bers of the Harvard faculty) in issues of each journal from 1939 to 
date were read, and cards were made for all books that had been favor- 
ably reviewed and did not seem obviously unsuitable. Fourteen pro- 
fessional members of the library staff were called upon to help with 
the review checking when it was seen that the supervisor of the project 
would not finish soon enough if he attempted to do it all himself. No 
effort was made to be very selective; the librarians inevitably were 
unfamiliar with many of the subjects in which they had to examine 
reviews, and the faculty evidently would find it easier to eliminate 
titles that need not have been listed than to add those that ought to 
have been brought to their attention but were not. 

Finally, the cards were annotated to show which titles were already 
assured of inclusion in Lamont because they were on required-reading 
lists. Since no decisions would be needed on these, this was a means of 


* These cards could now be used as the basis for a Union Catalogue of House 
Libraries, which might be kept up to date in Lamont, but it seems doubtful that 
such a catalogue would be worth while. 

*Shaw, A List of Books for College Libraries (Chicago, 1931). 

“Shaw, A List of Books for College Libraries 1931-38 (Chicago, 1940). Pre- 
liminary checking had shown that little could have been added to Shaw by using 
Foster E. Mohrhardt’s A List of Books for Junior College Libraries (Chicago, 1937). 
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saving some time for the judges; moreover, it might have been unwise 
to select books on a subject without taking into account those that had 
been chosen in advance. 

When the file was completed late in 1947 it was found to consist of 
nearly 44,500 cards, each indicating whether or not the title it listed 
was in Shaw or on a required-reading list, which Houses owned it, if 
any, and (for books less than nine or ten years old) which of one 
hundred and fifty journals had favorably reviewed it. The titles then 
had to be classified and sorted by subject; in the process it was possible 
to discard more than 4,000 as surely unnecessary because they were 
out of date, inferior editions, or too specialized. Most of the latter 
were volumes that presumably had strayed into one or another of the 
Houses by gift.° 

In January 1948, 40,290 cards, now divided into fifty-four subject 
files, were ready for submission to those who would select. Each de- 
partment of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences had been informed of 
the project and asked to appoint one of its members as a representative 
with whom the Library could deal. The twenty-eight departments ° 
could be counted upon to handle thirty-five of the subjects — philoso- 
phy, psychology, social relations, government, economics, comparative 
philology, mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology, biology, anthropology, medicine, engineering, fine arts, archi- 
tecture, music, geography, history, and the following languages and 
literatures: American, English, German, Scandinavian, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, Greek, Celtic, Semitic, far Eastern, and 
Indic. Useful arts were attached to engineering; the Biology Depart- 
ment was asked to pass on palaeontological and agricultural materials; 
and a member of the History Department covered Slavic. 

It was not difficult to make less formal arrangements for expert 
selection in most of the other subjects by asking for help from the 
Curator of the Nieman Fellowships, the Librarian of the Houghton 
Library, the Curator of the Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, 
the Director of the Andover-Harvard Theological Library, officers 
giving instruction in military and naval science, the Dean and the 


*Cards for all House library titles that were not approved for Lamont by the 
faculty have been collected in a file that may be useful to House librarians who 
wish to weed their collections. 

*For the departments then existing see Harvard University Catalogue, November, 
1945, pp. 158-159. 
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Librarian of the Graduate School of Education, the staff of the Har- 
vard Archives, the Managing Editor of /sis, the Librarian of the Blue 
Hill Meteorological Observatory, the Assistant Director of Physical 
Education, the Curator of the Theatre Collection, and an Associate 
Professor of Public Speaking. A few miscellaneous or small groups of 
cards were handled by members of the Widener Library staff. 

The collections of cards with which members of the faculty were 
confronted ranged in size from two dozen to nearly seven thousand. 
Each department, of course, was free to deal with them as it chose, 
and there was no uniformity in the procedures adopted. In some cases 
the chairman or his representative did the work himself; other depart- 
ments appointed committees to serve as juries; and the cards for some 
subjects were further sorted in order that a specialist in each sub- 
division of the field could examine those in the area with which he 
was most familiar. Many professors called informally on one or more 
of their colleagues for advice. Consequently it is impossible to make 
a complete list of the individuals to whom the Lamont Library is 
indebted for help. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the work of selection was 
done by officers of the University who were asked, either directly or 
through their departments, to assist; this request, in every case, meant 
an unexpected addition to normal teaching and administrative duties, 
yet there were no refusals to cooperate and, in most cases, the selection 
was made very promptly. The last of the cards were returned by the 
end of April 1948, less than four months after the first of them had 
been distributed. 

Probable use by Harvard undergraduates was the criterion for selec- 
tion, rather than any theory of what would constitute an ideal book 
collection. Education, for example, is not an undergraduate field of 
concentration at Harvard, but is heavily represented in the Shaw lists; 
the preliminary card file for education was, therefore, ruthlessly 
weeded until only 290 titles were approved of the 880 that had been 
suggested. 

Other accidents of time and place influenced selection. Harvard 
students of fine arts spend a good deal of time in the Fogg Museum 
using its collections of originals, slides, etc.; the Fogg is across the street 
from Lamont; and fine arts books are very expensive. Consequently 
the list approved in this field was smaller than it would have been if 
there were no fine arts library at the Fogg. German books are hard 
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to obtain at present, so the German collection in Lamont has been 
smaller to start with than would have been desirable. In French, on 
the other hand, the Department of Romance Languages authorized the 
transfer of books freely from the Lowell Memorial and French Li- 
braries on the top floor of Widener, so the Lamont collection of 
French literary classics is a more extensive one than would have been 
assembled by purchase alone. 

Cards were not duplicated; each title appeared in only one subject 
file, and there was some mis-classification. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that a number of the additions suggested by faculty members 
proved to be titles that had been submitted to and approved (in most 
cases) by another department. Of the 40,290 titles assembled for 
faculty consideration, approximately 7,700 were rejected, and net 
additions to the list by the selectors amounted to 3,809; hence a total 
of 36,399 titles were approved for inclusion. Many rejections were 
to be expected in the sciences, where books become out of date most 
rapidly; in some other subjects a majority of the titles rejected were 
judged too specialized for undergraduate needs. The linguistic attain- 
ments of the average student in each field were, of course, an essential 
factor in deciding on books in languages other than English. 

It should be noted that two special portions of the general collection 
— the periodicals and the reference books — had been selected for the 
most part before faculty advice was sought. It was believed that back 
files of serials, unless indexed, would be used very little by students; 
therefore inclusion in Poole’s Index, the Readers’ Guide, or the Inter- 
national Index to Periodicals was an essential consideration in deciding 
which files would be desirable, and an important one in choosing 
current subscriptions. It will take many years, of course, to collect 
all the back files that are wanted. It was thought that the best judges 
of reference books would be librarians who have been answering 
undergraduates’ questions and helping them find information. Cards 
for reference items, like those for required reading, were included in 
the lists submitted to the faculty for their information rather than for 
decision. 

While every book recommended by the faculty has been placed in 
Lamont if it could be obtained, there are inclusions (besides those just 
mentioned) that were not specifically recommended by the faculty. 
Large gifts of books had to be sorted before the lists had been approved, 
and volumes selected for Lamont from these gifts were processed at 
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once. Undoubtedly faculty members would have differed with the 
supervisor of the project in some cases. Perhaps, however, he would 
not have been unanimously overruled on many items, for it was in- 
structive to see how frequently a professor, overlooking the symbol 
indicating required reading, would attempt to reject cards for volumes 
that one or another of his colleagues assigns to undergraduates. 

Of the 36,399 approved titles, 9,832 were already on required read- 
ing lists or in the reference collection. Checking indicated that 4,392 
more had already been catalogued for Lamont, chiefly as a result of 
the gifts that have been mentioned, and that duplicate copies of an- 
other 6,364 were available for transfer from Widener. Normally, a 
book was not transferred to the general collection in Lamont unless 
there was a duplicate of it for Widener to retain, but it has not seemed 
practicable to establish any inflexible rule that Lamont shall contain 
only copies of books kept in the Widener stacks. The Farnsworth 
and Poetry Rooms have never been so restricted. A book must go to 
Lamont if it is on reserve and additional copies of it cannot be bought. 
Moreover, when hundreds of undergraduates have assignments in the 
same book, it does little good to tell the graduate student or faculty 
member who needs it that Widener has a copy, for that copy, no 
doubt, will already be in the hands of an enterprising undergraduate. 
Finally, Lamont has purchased a good many books, particularly i in the 
sciences, that Widener would never have bought; in these fields, La- 
mont represents a duplication for the undergraduate’s benefit of special 
and laboratory collections. 

Acquisition was a separate project, but it should be observed that, of 
the 15,811 titles remaining to be purchased after transfers had been 
made, nearly 3,500 were published abroad and more than 5,000 were 
out-of-print American books. It is not surprising, then, that something 
like 4,000 of the books wanted could not be obtained at reasonable 
prices in the second-hand market by the time the new library opened. 
This supplies extenuation 2 for Lamont’s deficiencies: Many of the 
volumes selected are not there yet. On the other hand, it is clear that 
better administration of the selection project’ by the writer would 
not only have given the faculty more time and more satisfactory lists 
on which to work, but would have left a longer period after selection, 


"The clerical employees are to be congratulated on having done an excellent 


job, particularly Miss Gladys Wells, who was with the project longer than any of 
the others. 
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during which additional hundreds of out-of-print books could have 
been tracked down. 

The hunt for titles remaining on the desiderata list will continue. 
Selection of new books will be based on reviews in the current issues 
of the journals used to supplement the Shaw lists, with continued ad- 
vice from the faculty. Lamont is not designed to house more than 
100,000 volumes, and it opened with more than 80,000; thus it must 
fairly soon begin to discard old books as rapidly as it adds new ones. 
A research library grows and tries to preserve almost everything that 
comes to it; an undergraduate library can be kept at the same size be- 
cause no volume in it need remain there always — one may hope that 
there will be many copies of Homer in Lamont as long as the building 
stands, but, even in ten or twenty years, they will not be the same 
copies of the same editions that were there in 1949. 

This may be summarized as reassurance 2: The collection is im- 
permanent; so, therefore, are its present deficiencies. All those who 
use it (or whose students use it) can help to improve Lamont’s book 
collection, which, in a few years, will reflect the original selection less 
than the later criticisms and suggestions made from day to day by 
students, librarians, and members of the faculty. 


Epwin E. WILiiaMs 





The Texts of Henry James's 
Unpublished Plays 


N 17 June 1913 —three years before his death — Henry 
James addressed the following letter to the London pub- 
lisher, Martin Secker, who had inquired about his un- 
published plays: 
21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk S.W. 
Dear Sir, 

In addition to yours of the 12th, (since when I have been exceptionally 
occupied) my friend Hugh Walpole has also written me to reinforce the 
appeal of your letter. But I am sorry to have to say, in spite of an appeal so 
reinforced, that it is quite impossible for me to facilitate in any way the 
treatment of unpublished plays of mine (by no matter whom!) as if they had 
been published. The principal fact about them at this time of day is exactly 
that they have mot been. While they were being played they of course came 
in for whatever attention the Press was paying to the actual and current 
theatre. They were inevitably then Theatre-stuff, and as such took their 
chance; but they are now, enjoying complete immunity from performance 
as they do, Drama-stuff — which is quite a different matter. It is only as 
Drama-stuff that I recognise their exposure to any public remark that doesn’t 
consist simply of the critic’s personal remembrance of them as played things. 
This last one must of course perfectly accept— though I must add that I 
should think poorly of a critic who could be willing to make it now (reminis- 
cence without Text) the basis of any pretended Study. When my plays, such 
as they have been, are published, then of course the gentleman you mention 
will enjoy all aid to his examination. I am sorry I can not now oblige you 
further than by promising you a copy of such volume or volumes on that 
occasion; and this in spite of Mr. Walpole’s generous application in your 
interest, which I entirely commend and admire. Believe me yours very truly, 


Henry James. 


The occasion never came during James’s lifetime. But this letter, 
hitherto unpublished,’ shows that Henry James, nearing the end of his 


* This paper has been expanded from prefatory material and notes in The Com- 
plete Plays of Henry James, edited with an introduction and prefaces to the plays by 
Leon Edel, to be published this autumn by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
The material in this paper is Copyright, 1949, by Leon Edel. 

*I am indebted for its text to the owner Mr P. S. O’Hegarty, of Dublin, Ireland. 
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career, was quite prepared to entertain the idea of ultimate publication 
of his unpublished dramatic works. His failure to publish them earlier 
was not due to any unwillingness on his part to see them in print. He 
firmly believed in the publication of plays and had, in fact, brought 
out in book form four of his comedies as well as his dramatization of 
Daisy Miller,’ and would have published the rest had circumstances 
permitted. His preface to his Theatricals: Second Series is a long apol- 
ogy for bringing before the public in print plays which had enjoyed 
no life on the stage. Yet in it he introduced a parenthetical sentence 
that was to serve as a kind of ‘statement of policy’ for the editor of 
his dramatic works — an observation that if more unproduced plays 
‘were only given to the light, with some history of their adventures, 
they would end by constituting in themselves a suggestive, almost a 
legitimate, literature and adding greatly to the lively interest taken, in 
our day, in the concerns of the English theatre.’ * 

Unfortunately he discovered that, if there was a lively interest in 
the theatre, there was not a lively interest in the reading of plays. He 
deplored in particular the failure of the English-speaking audience to 
demand the text of a successful play with the same insistence as con- 
tinental audiences.° The printing of plays was not common during 
the nineteenth century and even in our time play-books find a relatively 
limited audience. 

Bernard Shaw overcame this difficulty by writing long prefaces to 
his plays and introducing stage directions that amount to a running 
commentary and almost a ‘novelizing’ of his dramatic works.° Henry 
James also overcame the difficulty, some years before Shaw, but in a 
less overt manner. Plays were often derived from fiction: could not 
fiction be derived from plays? He confided the process to H. G. Wells, 
who had asked him about ‘Covering End,’ a long short story which 
incongruously twinned “The Turn of the Screw’ in the volume The 
Two Magics.’ Writing to Wells on 9 December 1898 he confessed it 
had been originally a one-act play. ‘For three mortal years had the 
actress [Ellen Terry] for whom it was written (utterly to try to fit) 

*Daisy Miller, a Comedy in Three Acts (Boston, 1883); Theatricals: Two 
Comedies (New York, 1894); Theatricals: Second Series (New York, 1895). 

* Theatricals: Second Series, pp. xi-xii. 

*Preface to The Awkward Age (New York Edition, IX; New York, 1908), 
p- xiii; ‘After the Play’ in Picture and Text (New York, 1893), pp. 164-165. 


* Bernard Shaw, letter to the Times Literary Supplement, 17 May 1923. 
* New York, 1898. 
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persistently failed to produce it, and I couldn’t wholly waste my labour. 
The B.P. [British Public] won’t read a play with the mere names of 
the speakers — so I simply paraphrased these and added such indications 
as might be the equivalent of decent acting — a history and an evolution 
that seem to me moreover explicatively and sufficiently smeared all 
over the thing. The moral is of course Don’t write one-act plays.’ ® 

Thus, while seven of James’s plays were never published, six of 
them have for a long time been before the public in novel or story 
form. ‘Covering End’ was not only converted from one-act to story, 
but later re-emerged as the three-act ‘High Bid’; The Other House ° 
was derived from a scenario and then reconverted from novel to play; 
the novel of The Outcry *° was based on a three-act comedy. Only 
two of the unpublished plays were derived from earlier fictions: “The 
American,’ based on James’s early novel,"’ which had a run of seventy 
performances in London, and ‘The Saloon,’ which was a dramatization 
in one act of the ghostly tale ‘Owen Wingave’ * and ran for a month. 
‘Guy Domville’ alone — the most skillfully written of the produced 
plays and the only one to receive an elaborate production — was never 
published in any form, probably because of its painful history. Al- 
though it ran for a month it had a fatal opening night; a rowdy audi- 
ence booed James. The incident brought to an abrupt end the novel- 
ist’s five-year ‘siege’ of the theatre during the eighteen-nineties. Hence- 
forth his concern was the ‘drama-stuff’ as distinct from ‘theatre-stuff’ 
— save for a lively and mepyne flirtation with the Edwardian stage, 
from 1907 to 1910. 

On the face of it, the task of editing the plays seemed simple enough 
when I began it in 1934. Texts of the four plays produced during 
James’s lifetime (“The American,’ ‘Guy Domville,’ “The High Bid,’ 
‘The Saloon’) were to be found in the archives of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office in London, where they had been deposited in conformity 
with the British laws governing censorship of the drama. There re- 
mained “The Other House’ and “The Outcry,’ which I hoped I would 
find among James’s posthumous papers, and ‘Summersoft,’ the one-act 
source for ‘Covering End’ and “The High Bid,’ the typescript of which, 

* Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), I, 298-299. 

* First published in the Illustrated London News, 4 July-26 September 1896. 

* New York, 1911. 

“First published in the Atlantic Monthly, June 1876-May 1877. 


“First published in the Graphic, Christmas, 1892; see The Notebooks of Henry 
James, ed. F. O. Matthiessen and K. B. Murdock (New York, 1947), pp. 119-120. 
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I knew from the novelist’s correspondence, had been presented to 
Elizabeth Robins ** — the actress who had played so large a role in 
the battle for Ibsen in the nineties and who had been a member of the 
cast of “The American.’ 

The novelist died in 1916, and his manuscripts and papers were 
placed in a large, old-fashioned trunk, carefully inventoried and labeled 
by his amanuensis, Theodora Bosanquet,* and sent to America, to the 
late Henry James of New York, nephew and executor. In due course 
the executor placed the trunk and its contents for safekeeping in the 
basement of the Widener Library at Harvard, and when I was given 
access to it by him in 1935 I discovered an embarrassment of riches.”* 
There, among the notebooks and the unfinished novels, were sheets 
for an alternate fourth act of “The American’; an extensively revised 
‘Guy Domville’ prompt-book, with many of the revisions on loose 
sheets in an envelope, as well as a typescript of the play; three type- 
scripts of “The High Bid,’ three of “The Saloon,’ three of “The Other 
House,’ and five of “The Outcry.’ ** Later, as I pursued my researches, 
I obtained further texts from the Incorporated Stage Society, of Lon- 
don, to which James had offered two of his plays, as well as from actors 
and actresses who had appeared in the plays, and I examined prompt- 
books in private collections and libraries in the United States. The 
prompt-books were little printed versions of “The American’ and ‘Guy 


Domville’ of which a limited number of copies had been struck off for 
purposes of rehearsal. They constitute today collectors’ rarities. 

Here, then, was a pretty problem for modern scholarship. We 
know that James was an indefatigable reviser of his work: his fiction 
invariably was amended and often considerably altered in its transition 
from magazine to book and from edition to edition, and there was the 
final wholesale revision of the greater portion of his work for the New 


* Theatre and Friendship, Some Henry James Letters, with a Commentary by 
Elizabeth Robins (London, 1932), pp. 205-217; and an unpublished letter to Miss 
Robins of 9 October 1907 in my possession. 

* Miss Bosanquet served as Henry James’s secretary and amanuensis from 1907 
until his death. See Henry James at Work, by Theodora Bosanquet (London, 1927). 

* The James papers were transferred to the Houghton Library on its opening in 
1942. 

* Also among these papers were manuscript notes and a typewritten statement, 
the latter incorporting considerable dialogue, for a projected three-act comedy based 
on the short story “The Chaperon,’ which first appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, 
November-December 1891. The manuscript notes date from 1893, the typewritten 
statement from 1907. There is no evidence that the project was ever carried further. 
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York (the ‘definitive’) Edition of his novels and tales. The plays had 
been subjected to much revision, but in many instances this had not 
been of James’s choosing. He revised under managerial pressure or to 
build up a part for an actor or actress, or to trim his play (they were 
usually too long) to the measure of an evening’s traffic of the stage. 
How arrive at a text James would have deemed ‘definitive’? The 
alterations were sometimes arbitrary; but often they pointed up a scene 
and tightened the action; and the ‘cuts,’ in many instances, constituted 
an improvement, at least in the light of the contemporary theatre. But 
had James approved them? 

Moreover, these were rough scripts. In preparing them for the 
printer James would have edited them scrupulously. He had definite 
theories about the printing of plays; he was always careful about the 
detail of publication and insisted upon seeing proof of all that he wrote. 
As the plays stood, posthumously, there were inconsistencies in spell- 
ing, capitalization, italicization (to which James frequently resorted in 
seeking to dictate emphasis to his actors). There were contradictions 
in style within the plays as well as from play to play. One could always 
produce a ‘variorum’ edition, but the variations in the text, the amend- 
ments and the rewriting, were so numerous that to do so would have 
meant a many-volumed work. Decidedly the apparatus of scholarship, 
applicable to Elizabethan textual problems, could hardly be invoked 
for the era of the typewriter. The Shakespearian scholar might envy 
the Jamesian his abundance of texts; the Jamesian found himself envy- 
ing the Elizabethan his limited resources, all the while remembering 
that James, in the scale of the drama, belonged with Dumas fils and 
Augier, perhaps in one instance with Ibsen, perhaps, in another, with 
the Restoration dramatists, but hardly with the Elizabethans. How 
much happier one would have been had James destroyed some of his 
duplicate copies of his plays instead of other of his papers! 

They were not, however, really duplicates. Different typescripts 
were put into circulation, and as different managers saw the plays 
different changes were made. Some middle course in the handling 
of this material obviously was called for that would satisfy the needs 
of scholarship — that is of fidelity to text and to the writer’s intentions 
— while meeting the general purpose which publication of these plays 
would serve: that of demonstrating their role in Henry James’s half 
century of creation, so that students of the novel and of the drama 
alike might derive profit from a critical examination of the difficulties 
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faced by a great novelist caught, as he put it, in the theatrical ‘strait- 
jacket.’ It was a question of providing a basic text of each play that 
might serve reader, student, and — who could say? — perhaps even a 
producer. 

It seemed to me that ‘variorum’ editing, in a limited way, might be 
justified for one of the plays, to enable readers to see the problems 
James encountered step by step, during the play’s progress from his 
study to the footlights. ‘The American’ was ideally suited for this 
purpose. There existed the original typescript of the Southport pro- 
duction, with James’s alterations in his own hand, and various copies of 
the printed prompt-book of the London production, including two 
copies from James’s library, later added to the contents of the trunk 
by the executor (who in due course presented all the dramatic material 
as part of the James Collection he gave to Harvard "’) as well as other 
copies with corrections and stage directions inserted by the novelist 
or by the actors. It was thus possible to give the mutations of James’s 
first important effort in the theatre, including the variant fourth act. 

As regards the other plays a simple principle could be applied. Henry 
James had fiercely resisted the cutting of his dramatic works. He in- 
voked butcher-shop images in alluding to the changes made at the 
insistence of actor or manager (‘bloodily butchered’ he said of one play 
and ‘Oh, the mutilated, brutally simplified, massacred little play’ of 
another). Therefore the plays had to be published, as he would have 
published them, were he alive, in their longest, fullest form. Where 
changes existed in James’s hand these were automatically incorporated; 
where an important alteration was made, the alternate form was in- 
dicated. Where there were straight cuts, without textual alteration, 
these were restored so long as they were consistent with the rest of the 
text. Where later revisions made re-inclusion of any portion impossible, 
it was deemed wiser to adhere to the ultimate changes and, if these 
were significant, to explain them. In the interest of consistency style 
was made uniform within a given play, but not from play to play. No 
generalizations, however, can cover the problems encountered in such 
a multiplicity of texts — thirty-three texts of six of the seven unpub- 
lished plays — and in instances involving a number of alterations, all 
varying only in slight degree, editorial discretion had often to be 
exercised. 


*Ralph Barton Perry, “The James Collection, Harvard University Library 
Notes, IV (No. 32, 1942), 74-79. 
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One exception was possible from the general rule of the fullest pos- 
sible text. Having access to the typescript of “The High Bid’ loaned 
me by Lady Forbes-Robertson (Gertrude Elliott), who played the 
lead, I decided to publish the text, which James had approved and seen 
through rehearsals, actually as it was performed on the stage. This 
play can thus be studied in its three versions: as the one-act ‘Summer- 
soft,’ never performed; as the short story ‘Covering End,’ into which 
it was converted; and as the three-act ‘High Bid,’ derived from the 
earlier play and the tale, in the form in which it achieved life on the 
stage. 


A listing and evaluation of typescripts and prompt-books of the un- 
published plays collated for The Complete Plays of Henry James 


follows: 


Tue AMERICAN 


Four acts; writen 1889-90; based on the novel of the same name first published 
in 1876-77. 

Produced: Southport, Winter Gardens Theatre, 3 January 1891; London, 
Opera Comique Theatre, 26 September 1891. 


(1) The typescript submitted to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office for the licensing 
of the Southport production (license granted 12 December 1890). This 
typescript appears to have been used by Edward Compton, who played 
the role of Christopher Newman. It contains many corrections and sev- 
eral interleaved pages in James’s hand as well as his indications of action 
and the American accent for Compton. 

The printed prompt-book for the London production, set up by William 
Heinemann but never published."* This differs in a number of instances 
from the Southport typescript. Speeches have been tightened and rendered 
more colloquial. The stage directions have been retained and elaborated 
and the exact position and movements of each actor are indicated. In a 
number of instances speeches in the original text have been made to serve 
as stage directions in the revised text— where James had used words 
which had, in production, been supplanted by action and stage business. 
The prompt-book is set up in the same style as the published plays, with 
the names of the characters centered over the speeches in the French 
manner.” It is clear from the care taken in setting up the prompt-book 


“For bibliographical information concerning the five published plays and the 
two rare prompt-books see LeRoy Phillips, A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Henry James (New York, 1930), pp. 26-27, 46-47, and 115-116. 

* ‘I should only make the condition that it be printed in the manner of French 
comedies — that is, with the names of the characters above the speeches, and not 
on a line with them.’ — From an unpublished letter to J. R. Osgood, 5 May 1883, in 
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that James intended to have this type used for an edition of the play, had 
it proved a greater success. The following copies were examined: 


(a) A copy from Henry James’s library, now in the Harvard Library, 
interleaved with corrections inserted in his hand. This copy contains 
a number of changes in Act IV, apparently those made for the 
‘second edition’ of the play presented on the fiftieth night of the 
London run, a performance to which critics were invited for a second 
look. 

A copy formerly in the James collection of the late Paul Lemperly of 
Cleveland, Ohio, now in the Colby College Library, Waterville, 
Maine, with Henry James’s signature on the cover and containing a 
number of corrections in James’s hand. 

A copy from Henry James’s library now in the Harvard Library, 
with his autograph on the front cover. On the flyleaf, in James's 
hand, are penciled notes, apparently reminders to himself — the word 
‘girl and under it ‘Mme. de B's getup’ and under this ‘Music before 
3rd Act.’ This copy contains a number of changes similar to those in 
(b), as well as other emendations. 

Elizabeth Robins’s copy, containing a few of her notes on the role of 
Madame de Cintré. The copy is dated in her hand 10 September 
1891, clearly the day she received it, since James wrote to her on 
g September 1891 ‘I hope to be able to send you today the printed 
prompt-book.’ 

(e) A copy in the possession of John L. Balderston, who dramatized 
James’s unfinished novel The Sense of the Past as ‘Berkeley Square.’ 
There are no corrections. 

(f) A copy in the archives of Messrs Heinemann, publishers, London, 
containing no corrections. 

An incomplete typescript, now in the Harvard Library, of a variant 

fourth act written in 1892 at the request of Edward Compton, who had 

continued to give the play in the provinces but who had found the un- 
mitigated gloom of the last act too much for the rural audiences. James 
wrote the new act ‘in a comedy-sense — heaven forgive me.’ ”° It was 
first performed by the Compton Comedy Company at Bristol 25 Novem- 
ber 1892. Pages 14-17 and page 31 are missing from the present typescript. 
It is impossible to say whether this was the definitive form of the act or 
a draft of the version James gave to Compton. 


the Yale University Library, concerning publication of the dramatized Daisy 
Miller. 

*Henry James to William James, unpublished letter of 19 November 1892, in 
the Harvard Library. See also Theatre and Friendship, p. 77. 
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Guy DoMvILLE 


Three acts; written 1893. 
Produced: London, St James’s Theatre, 5 January 1895. 


(1) A typescript of the play, now in the Harvard Library. 

(2) The printed prompt-book, ‘Printed — as Manuscript — for Private Circu- 
lation only,’ set up by J. Miles & Co., Wardour Street, London. The 
prompt-book follows closely the typescript, with only a few minor altera- 
tions such as ‘Leave him with me’ changed to read ‘Leave me with him’ 
and substitution of a few phrases and words to improve clarity. This 
prompt-book is not printed with the care of that for “The American’ and 
the names are to the left of the speeches instead of being centered over 
them. The following copies of the prompt-book were examined: 

(a) A copy in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, containing no alterations 
and marked as licensed for production on 10 December 1894. 

(b) A copy in the Harvard Library. This was Henry James’s and con- 
tains a number of corrections in his hand. Also at Harvard there is 
to be found a sheaf of manuscript in James’s hand: individual sheets 
containing a series of corrections and alterations made by the novelist 
(see Plate 1). These were copied into the prompt-books of the cast, 
apparently by a copyist or secretary at the theatre, and this explains 
the fact that other copies of the prompt-book which have turned up 
in the rare-book market are interleaved and contain numerous textual 
changes. 

A copy in the Henry E. Huntington Library, interleaved and con- 
taining the corrections and alterations of the loose sheets described in 
(b) written in by three hands, one of them James’s. The majority 
of changes, however, ate not in James’s hand but in a handwriting 
resembling that of other similar copies. James’s autograph changes 
are on pp. 18, 19, 26, 31, 53, 55, 78, 79. 

Marion Terry’s copy, interleaved and corrected in a similar fashion 
to (c), now in the Colby College Library. (Miss Terry played the 
feminine lead opposite George Alexander.) 


SUMMERSOFT 


One act; written for Ellen Terry in 1895; converted in 1897 into the short 


story “Covering End’ (published 1898). James used both the play and the short 
story in writing “The High Bid’ (see below). 


(1) A typescript in the possession of Elizabeth Robins, presented to her by 
James. It remains in an outer envelope, in which James mailed it to her, 
postmarked 13 November 1899, Rye, Sussex, and an inner envelope across 
which James scrawled the words ‘One Act’ and ‘E. T.’ [Ellen Terry]. 
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Miss Robins generously permitted me to make a transcript of this, the only 
extant text. 


Tue Hicx Bip 


Three acts; written 1907-08; based on the one-act ‘Summersoft’ and the short 
story ‘Covering End.’ 

Produced: Edinburgh, Royal Lyceum Theatre, 26 March 1908; London, His 
Majesty’s Theatre, 18 February 1909. 


(1) The typescript licensed by the Lord Chamberlain’s office 9 March 1908 
for production, as ‘Covering End,’ at Edinburgh. The text corresponds, 
with a few minor alterations, to the Forbes-Robertson copy, listed as (2). 

(2) Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s copy of the typescript, now in the 
Harvard Library. Each act is bound separately in black cloth and signed 
‘J. Forbes-Robertson, 22 Bedford Sq. W.C.’ This copy contains a number 
of cuts and alterations, including some inserts in the actor’s hand. Act I 
does not have the part of the “Young Man’ later written in by James. 

(3) Gertrude Elliott’s copy of the typescript, in her possession, containing all 
the cuts and changes of the Forbes-Robertson copy, and with the part of 
the ‘Young Man’ written in.* 

(4) A typescript with each act separately bound in red, now in the Harvard 
Library. The part of the “Young Man’ is inserted in Act I. 

(5) A single-volume typescript, bound in blue, now in the Harvard Library, 
containing the label of James’s literary agent, J. B. Pinker. This is an uncut, 
unaltered copy of (4). 


THE SALOON 


One act; written 1907-08; based on the short story ‘Owen Wingrave,’ first 
published in 1892. 


Produced: London, Little Theatre, 17 January 1911. 


(1) The typescript licensed by the Lord Chamberlain’s Office 23 January 
1911.22 The text is described under (3) below. 

(2) A typescript ‘first draft,’ in loose sheets, now in the Harvard Library, 
marked ‘draft copy’ and containing corrections and changes by James. 

(3) A typescript ‘second draft,’ in loose sheets, also in the Harvard Library, 
in which some scenes have been extended and clarified and the dialogue 
sharpened. 


(4) A clean copy of (3), in loose sheets, also in the Harvard Library. 


* Miss Bosanquet has in her possession a telegram from Henry James sent to her 
when this scene was inserted: ‘Omen happiest young man immense.’ 

*It will be noted that the license appears to have been recorded at the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office after the opening night. 
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Tue Orner House 


Prologue and three acts; written 1908-09; based on the novel of the same name 
first published in 1896. The novel in turn was derived from the scenario of 
a three-act play, “The Promise,’ written in 1894, no text of which is now known 
to exist.7% 


Not produced. 


(1) A typescript, now in the Harvard Library, with each act and the Prologue 
bound separately in blue. This is the longest version, following closely 
the novel except in the first scene (where the author’s account of the 
connection between the two houses and Jean’s position has been incor- 
porated in the dialogue). This typescript has been heavily corrected. Most 
of the corrections are in Henry James’s hand and seem to have been made 
at different times, in blue pencil and in different shades of ink. At various 
points, and notably in the revision eliminating the part of the child, these 
author’s corrections are pasted over the sheets (see Plate II). There are 
also some corrections in Theodora Bosanquet’s hand. 


(2) A second typescript with acts and Prologue bound separately in blue, also 
in the Harvard Library. The Prologue contains a stage plan drawn and 
lettered by James. Act I has a stage plan drawn by Theodora Bosanquet. 
The text is a cut version of (1). After (2) was typed further changes were 
made in the Prologue and Act I of (1) which are not included here. 

(3) A carelessly-typed uncorrected copy of (1), incorporating all corrections 
marked therein. Acts II and III are the same as in (2). In paper covers; 
now in the Harvard Library. 


(4) A copy, similar to (2), submitted to the Incorporated Stage Society. 


The novel ends in a scene between Tony and Paul. This was reproduced in 
(1), and then deleted so that the play ended with Paul alone on the stage. In 
(2) Henry James wrote in an exit and re-entrance for Tony. In (3) the play 
ends as in the corrected (1), with Paul alone on the stage. 


Tue Outcry 


Three acts; written 1909-10; subsequently converted into the novel of the same 
name first published in 1911. 


Produced by the Incorporated Stage Society, London, 1 July 1917 (eighteen 
months after James’s death). 


There are five typescript versions of “The Outcry’ in the Harvard Library. 
Fach act of each version is bound in cloth with the exception of (5), in which 
each act has paper covers. 


“For the detailed story of this play-novel see the introduction by the present 
writer to The Other House (Norfolk, Conn., 1947). 
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(1) Brown covers. This is the longest and probably the earliest version of 
the play. For features distinguishing (1) from (3) see under the latter. 
There is also in the Harvard Library a red-covered Act I which is the 
same as Act I of the present version except for a few minor changes. 


(2) Red covers. This is a cut version of (1) and contains extensive deletions 
and emendations. The second half of Act I, after page 30, contains dele- 
tions made by Henry James, while Acts II and III contain deletions both 
by James and by Harley Granville-Barker. 

(3) Brown covers: but readily distinguishable from (1) by the thinner letter- 
ing of the gold stamping. Pages 1 to 30 in (2) have been cut down and 
retyped, forming here pages 1a to 17. The remainder of this act (Act I) 
in the same as Act I of (2). Corrections apparently were copied into this 
version by James from (2). This was probably Theodora Bosanquet’s 
copy — she having a separate one to refer to when James was in London 
and she in Rye. 

(4) Green covers. This is the version compiled by Theodora Bosanquet from 
versions (2) and (3), re-incorporating all the parts deleted ‘under Barker’s 
and Barrie’s . . . urgent requisition.’ ** This version was apparently con- 
sidered by James the definitive form of the play. 

(5) Paper covers; title-pages stamped ‘Miss Dickens’s Type-writing Office.’ 
This version was copied from (2) and (3) as cut by James and Granville- 
Barker and is the shortest version of the play. 

(6) A copy sent to the Incorporated Stage Society consisting of Act I of (1) 
and Acts Il and III of (2). 

The novel appears to have been written from (1) with some references to (2) 

and (3). Some passages omitted in (2) and (3) are restored in the novel, and 

some changes made in them are included in the novel, in which a few com- 
pletely new speeches have been inserted. However, it is possible that the novel 

was written largely from (4). 


Leon Epet 


“Henry James to Theodora Bosanquet, 1 August 1910, printed in Leon Edel, 
Henry James: les années dramatiques (Paris, 1931), p. 239. 
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335- Macaulay, Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay, 1st Baron. The History of 
England from the Accession of James 
Il... New York, Harper, 1849-61. 
5 v. Melville’s holding: v. 1 and 2 only. 
30 Mar 1849: ‘2 c vos. Macaulay 15 [$.]30’ 
(HCL-H, 10 Sep 1849). The firm’s 1850 
catalogue lists v. 1 and 2 only, at the fol- 
lowing prices per volume: library ed. 
8vo, muslin, 75¢; sheep extra, 874¢; calf 
backs and corners, $1.00; cheap ed. 8vo, 
paper, 25¢. 

336. ——. The History of England 
from the Accession of James II... 
New York, Harper, 1849-61. 5 v. Mel- 
ville’s holding: v. 1 and 2 only. 

2 Apr 1849: ‘1 Macaulay, 2 v. % cf 
($13 75’ (HCL-H, 10 Sep 1849). Cf. No. 
335+ 


337-5 ——. The History of England 
from the Accession of James II... 
New York, Harper, 1849-61. 5 v. Mel- 
ville’s holding: v. 1 and 2 only. 

25 Apr 1849: ‘1: [Macaulay] 2 v. mus. 
[$]1 20’ (HCL-H, 10 Sep 1849). Cf. No. 
335- 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
1st Baron: see also No. 359. 


338. McCarthy, Justin. The Ladies’ 
Gallery; a Novel, by Justin McCarthy, 
M.D., and Mrs. Campbell-Praed .. . 
Chicago, Rand, McNally, 1889. 

‘Ladies Gallery’ borrowed from NYSL 
2-14 Mar 1891. 

339. Macdonnel, D. E. A Dictionary of 
Quotations, in Most Frequent Use, 
Taken Chiefly from the Latin and 
French, but Comprising Many from 
the Greek, Spanish, and Italian, Lan- 
guages; Translated into English. With 


Illustrations Historical and Idiomatic. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Very Con- 
siderably Enlarged . . . London, Wil- 
kie and Robinson, 1809. 


‘A[llan] Melville’; ‘Gansevoort Melville 
London 1846’. (HCL) 


Macgowan, John: see No. 223a. 


340. Macgregor, John. The Rob Roy 
on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and 
Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in 
Palestine and Egypt, and the Waters 
of Damascus . . . With Maps and Il- 
lustrations. New York, Harper, 1870. 


1 Nov 1870: ‘1 Rob Roy [$]1.67’ (HCL- 
H, 2 Nov 1870). 


341. Mackay, Charles. The Lost Beau- 
ties of the English Language: An Ap- 
peal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, 
and Public Speakers ... New York, 
Bouton, 1874. 


‘Frances C. Thomas [Mrs Osborne].’ (Os- 
borne) 


342. Mackay, Charles, ed. Songs of Eng- 
land. The Book of English Songs . . . 
London, Houlston and Wright, [1857]. 


‘H Melville N. Y. Oct 15th 1860. (Mel- 
ville was in San Francisco on this date.) 


Marked. (HCL) 
Mackintosh, Sir James: see No. 359. 


343. Macpherson, James. Fingal, an 
Ancient Epic Poem, in Six Books: To- 
gether with Several Other Poems, 
Composed by Ossian the Son of Fingal. 
Translated from the Galic Language, 
by James Macpherson . . . The Sec- 
ond Edition. London, Becket and De 
Hondt, 1762. 


‘H. Melville 1848 N. Y’ 


Annotated. 
(PUL) 
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344. Macpherson, Robert. Vatican 
Sculptures, Selected, and Arranged in 
the Order in Which They Are Found 
in the Galleries, Briefly Explained . . . 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1863. 

‘Mr Herman Melville from the author 
Rome May 4 1866’. (HCL) 


345. Macy, Obed. The History of Nan- 
tucket; Being a Compendious Account 
of the First Settlement of the Island 
by the English, together with the Rise 
and Progress of the Whale Fishery; 
and Other Historical Facts Relative to 
Said Island and Its Inhabitants. In Two 
Parts .. . Boston, Hilliard, Gray, 
1835. * 

‘Herman Melville from his friend Thos 
Macy 7 1/m [7 July] 1852’. Melville left 
Boston for Nantucket on 6 Jul with Lem- 
uel Shew, who had acquired No. 134 
from Macy in Mar 1851. Annotated. 
Contains newspaper clipping. (Chambliss) 


346. Maistre, Xavier, Comte de. A 
Journey round My Room .. . Trans- 
lated from the French, with a Notice 
of the Author’s Life. By H. A. New 
York, Hurd and Houghton, 1871. * 
‘H. Melville’. (Francis *®) 


347. Mangan, James Clarence. Poems 
. .. With Biographical Introduction 
by John Mitchel. New York, Haverty, 
1859. 

‘J. G. Hefferman, 1st Nov ’59.’ [inscrip- 
tion lined out]; ‘H Melville Feb 15. 1862 
N. Y, Annotated. (HCL) 


348. Marlowe, Christopher. ‘Plays’. 
Edition unidentified. ‘Aristocracy of 
England’ and ‘Marlowe’s Plays’ bought 
for 5 shillings in Bow Street, London, in 
1849 (HCL-L), probably on 24 Dec 
(the titles are listed in HCL-L immedi- 
ately before No. 228, q. v.). 


349. Marsh-Caldwell, Anne (Caldwell). 
Angela. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Emilia Wyndham” . .. New York, 
Harper, 1848. 


‘Angela’ borrowed from Evert Duyckinck 


after July 1848 (NYPL-BL; not in 
NYPL-L). 
350. Martineau, Harriet. The Hour 


and the Man. A Historical Romance 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


. . . [London, Moxon, 1841. 3 v. ?] 
Gift from Mrs J. R. Morewood, acknowl- 
edged in undated letter, ca. Sep 1851 
(Murray): “The “Hour & the Man” is 
exceedingly acceptable to me.’ 


351. Marvell, Andrew. The Poetical 
Works ... With a Memoir of the 
Author. Boston, Little, Brown, 1857. 


‘H. Melville Boston Feb. 1860.’ Anno- 
tated. (HCL) 


352. Mathews, Cornelius. The Various 

Writings... New York, Harper, 
1843. 
Bookplate: ‘Allan Melville [Jr], New 
York.’ Holograph cutting: “Yours/ what 
there is left Cornelius Mathews.’; ‘Augusta 
{Melville]’. Annotated [not by Herman 
Melville]. (NYPL-GL) 


352a. Maxwell, John S. The Czar, His 
Court and People: Including a Tour 
in Norway and Sweden. New York, 
Baker and Scribner, 1848. 
‘Maxwells Czar’ borrowed from NYSL by 
Allan Melville, Jr, 29 May 1850-4 Jan 1851. 


353. Mayo, Sarah Carter (Edgarton). 
The Flower Vase; Containing the Lan- 
guage of Flowers and Their Poetic 
Sentiments . . . Lowell, Mass., Powers 
and Bagley, 1844. 

‘Miss Elizabeth [Shaw —later Mrs Her- 


man Melville] Jany 1. 1844’. Marked. 
(Binnian) 


354. Mead, Lucia True (Ames). Mem- 
oirs of a Millionaire . . . Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1889. 

‘Memoirs of Millionaire’ borrowed from 
NYSL 26-30 Apr 1890. 


355- Melville, Sir James. The Memoires 

of Sir James Melvil of Hal-Hill.. . 
Now Published from the Original 
Manuscript. By George Scott... 
London, Boulter, 1683. * 
Allan Melville’s copy, bearing the auto- 
graph of his great-grandfather, was ex- 
amined by Raymond Weaver (cf. his 
Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic, 
New York, 1921, p. 50); present location 
unknown. 

356. The Men of the Time; or, Sketches 
of Living Notables ... New York, 
Redfield, 1852. 


; * The collection of J. Dwight Francis, Santa Barbara, California (an addition to the 
list of abbreviations and symbols given in the Butieti, II, 3, Autumn, 1949, 381-383). 
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‘H. Melville Sept 29, 1868 N. Y.’ Marked. umes: v. 1 (1847 or 1849): Thomas Bab- 
(Paine) — — - b rec Macaulay. 
357- Menzel, Wolfgang. The History >: ae = SCOUANCOUS . - - 


. . v. 2 (1847): Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. 
of Germany, from the Earliest Period Miscellaneous Essays... v. 3 (1848): 


to the Present Time . . . Translated Sydney Smith. e Works ...v. 4 
from the Fourth German Edition, by (1848): John Wilson. The Recreations 
Mrs. George Horrocks... London, of Christopher North [pseud.] ...v. 5 
Bohn, 1848-49. 3 v. ere Thomas Carlyle. Critical and Mis- 
‘ ’ . > Essa’ eee We 6 (1848): Fran- 
Manzell’s Hist. of Germany 3’ charged ae a a 
to Lemuel Shaw by BoA 9 Sep 1854-14 ae Pige s% oe a ra ee 
Feb 1855; Melville was in Boston 28 Si Seeoh ay Fp oe L. 
Nov-[?]. ir James Stephen. Critical an iscel- 
laneous Essays . . . Sir Thomas Noon 
398. The Moermeid Series. The I Talfourd. Critical and Miscellaneous 


: Writings ... With Additional Articles 
Plays of the Old Dramatists. London, Never » Wit Published in This Coun- 


Vizetelly or Unwin, 1887-19[-?]. [?] try ... v. 8 (1848): Sir James Mac- 
v. Melville’s exact holding or borrow- kintosh. The Miscellaneous Works. . . 


ing unknown. In addition, an unnumbered volume pub- 
Arthur Stedman, introduction to his 1892 lished by Carey and Hart in 184: was od- 
edition of Melville’s Typee, p. xxix, stated pany mend vang, etapa thew 


; , ‘ : set: Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Critical and 
that Melville during his last oar occupied Miscellaneous Essays . . . Collected by 
himself with ‘readings in the “Mermaid F ’ 

ay : - Himself . . . 
Series” of old plays, in which he took 


much pleasure. The following num- 360. Mollett, John William. Meisonnier 


bered volumes in the series were pub- ... New York, Scribner and Wel- 
lished in 1891 or before: v. 1: Christopher ford, 1882. 


Marlowe (but cf. Nos. 188, 348); v. 2: 

Thomas Otway; v. 3: John Ford; v. 4, (Metcalf) 

5: Philip Massinger; v. 6: Thomas Hey- . : : 

wood; v. 7: William Wycherley; v. 8: ae Painters of Barbizon: 

Nero and Other Plays; v. 9, 10: Beaumont rot, Vaubigny, Dupré... New 

and Fletcher (but cf. No. 53); v. 11: York, Scribner and Welford, 1890. 

William Congreve; v. 12: John Webster (Metcalf) 

and Cyril Tourneur; v. 13, 14: Thomas F 

Middleton; v. 15: James Shirley. Other 362. The Painters of Barbizon: 

volumes, unnumbered, were also available. Millet, Rousseau, Diaz... New 

; York, Scribner and Welford, 1890. 

359. [The Modern British Essayists. (Metcalf) 

Philadelphia, Carey and Hart, 1847-49. 

8 v. 2] y 363. ——. Rembrandt... New Edi- 

16 Feb sqy, ‘: cot Reich Emoyie—  “™ Lenton, Low [ore], 10s. 

[$118 00’ (HCL-W, 13 Feb 1849, item (Metcalf) 

added on 12 Apr 1849 when the account , ‘ = 

was settled). The ‘set’ suggested above 364. : Sir David Wilkie . . . New 

—the identification offers certain diffi- York, Scribner and Welford, 1881. 

culties “°— included eight numbered vol- (Metcalf) 





*° Roorbach’s Bibliotheca Americana gives two listings under ‘British Essayists’ published 
by Carey and Hart: one in 16 v. 12mo cloth @ $16.00 and the other in 8 v. cloth @ $12.00; 
the résumés of the contents of each set differ from one another but include all the authors 
given in the entry above. Listings in other catalogues of the period, exclusive of expensive 
editions, are a Philadelphia edition in 9 v. @ $12.00 and a London edition of the eighteenth- 
century British essayists in 3 v. @ $7.00 for cloth and $12.00 for half morocco. Although 
none of these exactly corresponds to the entry in HCL-W, the Carey and Hart edition 
completed in 1849 seems the most likely identification, as Melville later borrowed sets of 
the eighteenth-century essayists (Nos. 126, 494). The discrepancy in price may be ex- 
plained by reason of a special binding, or even as a clerical error. 
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365. Monkhouse, William Cosmo. Tur- 
ner... New York, Scribner and 
Welford, 1879. 


(Metcalf) 


366. Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de. 
Title and edition unidentified. 18 Jan 
1848: ‘1 Shakespear clf’ and ’: Montagne 
[sic] — [$] 9 25’ (HCL-W, 1 Jul 1848). 


367. Montalba, Anthony Reubens. Fairy 
Tales from All Nations . . . With 
Twenty-Four Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. New York, Harper, 1850 
[1849? }. 

21 Dec 1849: ‘1 Fairy Tales [$.]66 
(HCL-H, 22 Feb 1850). 


368. Montalembert, Charles Forbes René 
de Tryon, Comte de. The Life of 
Saint Elizabeth, of asi 2h. Duchess 
of Thuringia . . . Translated by Mary 
Hackett. The Introduction Translated 
by Mrs. J. Sadlier ... New York, 
Sadlier, 1870. 


‘Kate Gansevoort Lansing from Cousin 
Herman.’; ‘Oct. 4th 1875.) (NYPL-GL) 


369. Moore, Thomas. Life of Lord 
Byron: With His Letters and Journals 
. - » Boston, Little, Brown, [1851?]. 
6 Vv. 

6¥v 10 Vols 

V. 1: ‘H Melville’; ‘Life & Works $7 for 
16 vols.’ Binding uniform with No. 112. 
Jay Leyda, citing notations of prices in 
other volumes bought during Melville’s 
visit to New York in Feb and Mar 1862 
(Nos. 184-187, 370, 487), suggests (in a 
letter of 17 Jul 1948) that Nos. 112 and 
369 were also acquired at that time; Mel- 
ville quoted Byron’s Don Juan in a letter 
of 25 May 1862 to his brother Thomas 
following his return to Pittsfield. Anno- 
tated. (Wight) 


370. ——. The Poetical Works... 
Collected by Himself... With a Mem- 
oir . . . Boston, Little, Brown, 1856 
[1854?]. 6 v. 


V. 1, 2, 3, §, 6: ‘H Melville’. V. 1: Feb 15 
1862 N. Y.’ V. 2: ‘Oct 25, 1862 N. Y.’ 
Marked. (V. 1, 2, 5, 6: HCL. V. 2, 4: 
examined by Raymond Weaver, who gave 
publication date as 1854; present location 
unknown) 


371. Morgan, Sydney (Owenson), Lady. 
The Wild Irish Girl; a National Tale 


. .. Fourth American Edition. New 
York, Scott, 1807. 


‘Maria Gansevoort [Melville’s mother] 
1808". (NYPL-GL) 


372. Morrell, Benjamin. A Narrative of 


Four Voyages to the South Sea, North 
and South Pacific Ocean, Chinese Sea, 
Ethiopic and Southern Atlantic Ocean, 
Indian and Antarctic Ocean. From the 
Year 1822 to 1831... New York, 
Harper, 1832. 

10 Apr 1847: ‘1 Morrell’s be 9: [$]1.20’ 
(HCL-H, 1 Aug 1847). The fragment 
listed as No. 75 may be from this vol- 
ume. Cf. also No. 293. 


373. Morse, Jedidiah. A Prayer and 


Sermon, Delivered at Charlestown, 
December 31, 1799; on the Death of 
George Washington... With an 
Additional Sketch of His Life. By 
Jedidiah Morse, pv. . . . To Which 
Is Prefixed, an Account of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Town on the Melan- 
choly Occasion; Written by Josiah 
Bartlett, Esq. . . . Charlestown, Mass., 
Printed by Etheridge, 1800. 

‘A[llan] Melville’. (NYPL-GL) 


374. Murphy, John Mortimer. Sporting 


Adventures in the Far West ... New 
York, Harper, 1880. 


18 Feb 1880: ‘1 Murphy’s Adventures, 
[$]1’ (HCL-H, 19 Feb 1880). 


375. Murray, John, publisher. Hand- 


book for Travellers in Central Italy, 
Including the Papal States, Rome, and 
the Cities of Etruria, with a Travel- 
ling Map. London, Murray, 1843. 
Probably the guidebook for ‘Central 
Italy’ borrowed from George L. Duyck- 
inck before Melville’s departure for Eu- 
rope in Oct 1849 (Melville to Evert 
Duyckinck, 2 Feb 1850, NYPL-D). Title 
not listed in NYPL-L. 


376. ——. Hand-Book for Travellers 


in France: Being a Guide to Nor- 
mandy, Brittany; the Rivers Loire, 
Seine, Rhdne, and Garonne; the 
French Alps, Dauphiné, Provence and 
the Pyrenees . . . With Five Travel- 
ling Maps. Third Edition, Revised. 
London, Murray, 1848. 

Murray ‘offered to give me some of his 
“Hand Books” as I was going on the 
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continent. So he sent me to the house his 
Book of the Continent & for France’ 
(HCL-J, London, 16 Nov 1849). HCL- 
L lists ‘Guide Book for France’. 


377- ——. Hand-Book for Travellers 

in Northern Italy; States of Sar- 
dinia, Lombardy and Venice, Parma 
and Piacenza, Modena, Lucca, Massa- 
Carrara, and Tuscany as far as the 
Val d’Arno. With Travelling Map 
and Plans. Third Edition, Corrected 
to the Present Time. London, Mur- 
ray, 1847. 
Probably the guidebook for Northern 
Italy borrowed from ae L. Duyck- 
inck before Melville’s departure for 
Europe in Oct 1849 (Melville to Evert 
Duyckinck, 2 Feb 1850, NYPL-D); on 
zo Oct he ‘read account of Venice in 
Murray’ (HCL-J). Title not listed in 
NYPL-L. 

378. ——. [A Hand-Book for Trav- 

ellers on the Continent: Being a Guide 
through Holland, Belgium, Prussia, 
and Northern Germany, and along 
the Rhine, from Holland to Switzer- 
land . . . With an Index Map. Sixth 
Edition, Corrected and Augmented. 
London, Murray, 184-?]. 
‘Book of the Continent’ sent Melville by 
John Murray, London (HCL-J, 16 Nov 
1849: see No. 376); HCL-L lists ‘(Guide 
Book for] Germany’. 

379- Murray’s Handbook for 

Modern London . . . Or, London as 
It Is. London, Murray, 1851. 
‘Hand Book of Mod. London’ charged to 
Lemuel Shaw by BoA 3-24 Apr 1852; 
Melville was in Boston after 16 Apr-be- 
fore 2 May. 


380. Murray, Lindley. The English 
Reader: or, Pieces in Prose and Poetry, 
Selected from the Best Writers . . . 
[Title-page lacking; Jay Leyda tenta- 
tively identifies this copy as the second 
Canandaigua edition, 1819.] 

‘H Melvill’; ‘H Melvill’{s] Book.’ Marked. 
(NYPL-GL) 


Musaeus: see No. 276. 





381. Musaeus, Johann Karl August. 
Volksmarchen der Deutschen; mit 
einem Vorwort von F. Jacobs. Neue 
Auflage. Gotha, Ettingersche Buch- 
handlung, 1826. 5 v. 
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‘Musau’s Volksmarchen 3.4’ charged to 


Lemuel Shaw by BoA 18 Oct-16 Dec 
1854; Melville was in Boston 28 Nov-[?]. 


382. The Musical Gem; a Collection of 
Modern and Favourite Songs, Duets, 
and Glees, Selected from the Works 
of the Most Celebrated Composers. 
Adapted for the Voice, Flute, or 
Violin. Three Volumes in One. 1. 
Vocal Companion. 2. British Minstrel. 
3. Flowers of Song. London, Bohn, 
1845. 

*‘Mucical [sic] Gem’ charged to Lemuel 
Shaw by BoA 29 May-16 Jul 1852; Mel- 
ville was in Boston 3-6 and 13-16 Jul. 

383. My Own Tr . An Illustrated 
Gift-Book for Young Persons. Edited 
by Mark Merriwell [pseud.] . . . New 
York, Wiley and Putnam, 1847. 

o Dec 1846: ‘: My Own Tre ilt 
tor Sat ($]1 e (HCL_WP. i 
1847). ‘Miss Kitty Gansevoort from her 


cousin Allan Melville Jany 1. 1847. 
(NYPL-GL) 
N 
383a. Néel, Louis Balthazard. Voyage 
de Paris 4 Saint-Cloud... * 


Edition unknown. Described as ‘Voyage 
de Paris a Saint-Cloud — by Neel, flyleaf, 
“H. Melville.”’ (Present location un- 
known; cf. No. 86a) 

384. The New England Primer; Con- 
taining the Assembly’s Catechism; the 
Account of the Burning of John Ro- 
gers; a eg between Christ, a 
Youth, and the Devil; and Various 
Other Useful and Instructive Matter. 
Adorned with Cuts. With a Histori- 
cal Introduction, by Rev. H. Hum- 
phrey . . . Worcester, Howland, 
[183-? ]. 
‘H Melville March 6th 1851. Pittsfield. 
Mss:[sic]’. (HCL) 

384a. Nichols, George Ward. The 
Story of The Great March. From the 
Diary of a Staff Officer. By Brevet 
Major George Ward Nichols, Aid-de- 
Camp to General Sherman . . . New 
York, Harper, 1865. 

18 Aug 1865: ‘1 Sherman’s March. [$]1.17’ 
(HCL-H, 20 Oct 1865). Ward's book, 
listed at $2.00 in the 1865 Harper cata- 
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logue, was advertised at $1.75 in Harper’s 
Weekly for 26 Aug 1865. 

385. Nicolini, Giovanni Battista. His- 

tory of the Jesuits: Their Origin, 
Progress, Doctrines, and Designs . . . 
London, Bohn, 1854. 
‘Nicolinis Hist. of Jesuits (Bohn)’ charged 
to Lemuel Shaw by BoA 2 Sep 1854-14 
Feb 1855; Melville was in Boston 28 
Nov-[?]. 

386. Norton, Caroline (Sheridan). Po- 
ems . . . Boston, Allen and Ticknor, 
1833. 

‘Helen Maria Melville from her brother 
Gansevoort 1841.’ (Morewood) 


O 


The Observer: see No.- 126. 


387. O'Connor, Evangeline Maria 
(Johnson). An Analytical Index to 
the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
with a Sketch of His Life. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1882. 

‘H. Melville Paid{?]’. Marked. (HCL) 


388. The (Old) Farmer’s Almanack 

. . . Established in 1793, by Robert B. 
Thomas . . . Boston, 1793- Mel- 
ville’s holding: 1877 only? 
The edition for 1877 is probably referred 
to in Melville’s letter of 2 Jan 1877 (NYPL- 
GL) to Abraham Lansing, which men- 
tions ordering an almanac ‘from Bos- 
ton.’ V. H. Paltsits, ed., Family Corre- 
spondence of Herman Melville, 1830-1904, 
in the Gansevoort-Lansing Collection 
(New York, 1929), Pp: 45, nn. 85, 86, sug- 
gests the probable identification of Nos. 
388 and 553. 


389. Oliphant, Margaret Oliphant (Wil- 
son). Effie Ogilvie; the Story of a 
Young Life .. . New York, Harper, 
1886. 

‘Effie Ogilvie’ borrowed from NYSL 
28 Apr-14 May 1891. 

390. Olney, Jesse. Practical System of 
Modern Geography; or A View of 
the Present State of the World... 
Accompanied by a New and Improved 
Atlas... Twenty Second Edition. 
New York, Robinson, Pratt, 1836. 
‘Nancy Mowry’; [possibly in Melville’s 
hand:] ‘Present from A. Rider June 1/63.’ 
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Annotated [not by Melville]. This text, 
according to William H. Gilman, was 
used in the Fourth Department of the Al- 
bany Academy, in which Melville was a 
student in 1830-31. (Metcalf) 


391. Omar Khayyam. Rubaiyaét of 
Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet 
of Persia. Rendered into English 
Verse. First American from the Third 
London Edition. Boston, Houghton, 
Osgood, 1878. 

Melville’s note opposite title-page: ‘Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, Indian service, transla- 
tor. Marked. (HCL) 





392. Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 

yam, the Astronomer-Poet of Persia; 
Rendered into English Verse by Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, with an Accompani- 
ment of Drawings by Elihu Vedder. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, [*1886]. 
A portrait of Vedder and a review of 
Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 
Fitzgerald (New York Evening Post, 8 
Aug 1889) inserted. (Metcalf) 

393. ——. Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 

yam... 

Edition unidentified. On 15 Feb 1886, 

according to Mrs Melville, James Billson 

sent Melville a ‘semi-manuscript copy,’ 
which Melville himself acknowledged in 

his letter of 2 Apr 1886 to Billson as a 

‘semi-manuscript “Omar”’—...in that 

unique form’ (cf. Part II, p. 161, n. 86). 


394. Oneida Historical Society at Utica. 
Memorial of the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the Battle of Oriskany, August 
6, 1877. Published by the Oneida His- 
torical Society. Utica, N. Y., Roberts, 
1878. 

Catherine Gansevoort Lansing in a letter 
to Abraham Lansing, 24 Mar 1878 (NYPL- 
GL), mentioned that she ‘last Eveg gave 
the Oriskany & Schuylerville [No. 491b] 
Centennial Volumes’ to ‘Cousin Herman.’ 


395. Orsay, Harriet Anne Frances (Gar- 
diner), Comtesse d’. Clouded Happi- 
ness. A Novel. Translated from the 
French . . . New York, Harper, 1853. 
16 Aug 1859: ‘1 Clouded Ha 
Alllan] Melville [Jr] [$.130’ ( 
Sep 1859). 


Ovidius Naso, Publius: see No. 147. 


iness to 


CL-H, 8 
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P ‘Broughton House’ borrowed from NYSL 


20-31 May 1890. 
396. Palmer, Edward Henry. The Des-  persins Flaccus, Aulus: see No. 147. 
ert of the Exodus; Journeys on Foot 


in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Phaedrus: see No. 147. 
Wanderings; Undertaken in Connec- 401. Phillips, William. An Elementary 


tion with the Ordnance Survey of 
Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund . . . With Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings Taken on the Spot by the 
Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. New York, Harper, 
1872. 

17 Jun 1872: ‘1 Exodus $2 10’ (HCL-H, 
17 Jun 1872); ‘1 Exodus; 1 Robertson 
[No. 427] $3 15’ (HCL-H, 12 Feb 1875). 
396a. ‘Panorama of the Rhine.’ 
Unidentified. ‘Panorama of the Rhine. 
[Cologne]’ (HCL-L) obtained in Co- 
logne, Germany, Dec 1849. 

397. Parkman, Francis. The California 
and Oregon Trail: Being Sketches of 
Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life. . . 
New York, Putnam, 1849. 

Melville probably obtained a reviewer's 
copy of this book, which he reviewed for 
the Literary World, IV, no. 113 (31 Mar 
1849), 291-293. 

Paulding, James Kirke: see No. 1432. 


398. Pepys, Samuel. Memoirs . . . Com- 
prising His Diary, from 1659 to 1669, 
and a Selection from His Private 
Correspondence. Edited by Richard 
Lord Braybrooke. With a Short In- 
troduction and Memoir by John 
Timbs ... London, Warne, [187-]. 
‘Abraham Lansing from Herman Melville 


with his sincere regards April 3, 1872 New 
York’. (NYPL-GL) 


399. Perkins, Edward T. Na Motu: or, 
Reef-Rovings in the South Seas... 
New York, Pudney and Russell, 1854. 
‘Edward Haight Esq with the respects of 
the Publishers’ [lined out]; ‘E[lizabeth] 
Shaw] Melville Nov. 1886’; ‘Mrs. Herman 
Melville 105 East 18th st New York’. A 
— copied in ink from the Lon- 


Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Mineralogy ... New York, Collins, 
1818; or, Third Edition, Enlarged. 
London, Philli 1823; or, An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Mineralogy . . . 
Fifth Edition from the Fourth Lon- 
don Edition, by R. Allen . . . With 
Numerous Additions to the Introduc- 
tion. By Francis Alger . . . Boston, 
Ticknor, 1844. 

‘Phillips’ Mineralogy’ charged to Lemuel 
Shaw : 3 BoA 7-28 Mar 1849; Melville 


was in Boston 30 Jan-1o Apr. 


402. The Picture of London for 1818 


‘ Nineteenth Edition. 
Longman [etc.], 1818. 
‘Allan Melvill—London June 4 1818; 
stamp: ‘a. MELVILL.’” (Morewood) 


London, 


403. Piles, Roger de. The Art of Paint- 


ing, with the Lives and Characters of 
above 300 of the Most Eminent Paint- 
ers ... Translated from the French 
.. + To Which Is Added, An Essay 
towards an English School. The Third 
Edition: In Which Is Now First In- 
serted the Life of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
by the Late B. Buckeridge . . . Who 
Wrote the Greatest Part of the Eng- 
lish School. London, Payne, [1754?]. 
‘Art of Painting’ charged to Lemuel 
Shaw by BoA 21 Jun-18 Jul 1848; Mel- 
je was in Boston 12 Jun-after 17[?] 


404. Pilkington, Laetitia (Van Lewen). 


The Celebrated Mrs. Pilkington’s 
Jests: or The Cabinet of Wit and 
Humour. To Which Is Now First 
Added, a Great Variety of Bon Mots, 
Witticisms, and Anecdotes of the In- 
imitable Dr. Swift ... The Second 
Edition . . . London, Nicoll, 1764. 
‘A[llan] Melville’. (NYPL-GL) 


on Athenaeum, 11 Nov 1854, comparing 
Perkins and Melville, is pasted to the fly- 
leaf. Also contains clipping from Put- 
nam’s Magazine, Oct 1854. (Osborne) 


400. Perry, Bliss. The Broughton House 
. . » New York, Scribner, 1890. 


Pindarus: see No. 147. 


404a. Poe, Ed Allan. The Works 
of the Late Edgar Allan Poe, with a 
Memoir by Rufus Wilmot Griswold 
and Notices of His Life and Genius 
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by N. P. Willis and J. R. Lowell. New 
York, Blakeman and Mason, 1859. * 
‘H Melville 1860’; ‘To My Wife New 
Year’s Day — 1861’. Annotated. Contains 
clipping about “The Raven’ and other 
works. (From a list of books formerly 
belonging to Frances Melville Thomas, 
compiled by her daughter, Mrs Metcalf; 
present location unknown) 


405. Pope, Alexander. The Poetical 
Works. . . with a Life, by Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce. . . Boston, Little, Brown, 
1856. 3 Vv. 

Annotated. (V. 1, 2 examined by Ray- 
mond Weaver; present location unknown. 
V. 3 is in HCL) 

Pope, Alexander: see also No. 147 and 

Homerus, n. 108. 


406. Porter, Jane. Thaddeus of Warsaw 
. . . Flatbush, Riley, “1809. 4 v. in 2. 
‘Augusta Melville’. (Morewood) 


407. Potter, Israel Ralph. Life and Re- 
markable Adventures of Israel R. Pot- 
ter, (a Native of Cranston, Rhode- 
Island.) Who Was a Soldier in the 
American Revolution. . . after Which 
He Was Taken Prisoner by the British, 
Conveyed to England, Where for 30 
Years He Obtained a Livelihood ... 
by Crying “Old Chairs to Mend”... 
Providence, Trumbull, 1824. Re- 
bound. 

The basis of Melville’s Israel Potter (1855, 
following serialization). oe at some 


time before the reference of 18 Dec 1849 
in HCL-J (cf. No. 330a). (HCL) 


408. Praed, Winthrop Mackworth. The 


Poems ... Revised and Complete 
Edition. With a Memoir by the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge ... New York, 


Widdleton, 1866. 2 v. 

V. 1, 2: ‘H. Melville Aug. 4 69 N. Y.’ 
V. 1: ‘Augusta Melville Aug. 9th 1869. 
from her brother Herman.’; ‘Abraham 
Lansing, from his Cousin Fanny [Mel- 
ville) April, 1876. V. 2: ‘Fanny Mel- 
ville Aug. 9th 1869 from her brother 
Herman.’ (NYPL-GL) 

409. Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S.A. Book of Common Prayer. The 
Book of Common Prayer, and Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments; and 
Other Rights and Ceremonies of the 
Church, According to the Use of the 


410. 


Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America: Together 
with the Psalter, or Psalms of David. 
New York, Harper, 1845 or later edi- 
tion. 


25 May 1849: ‘2 Prayer, 18 mo. roan 
[$]1 20° (HCL-H, 10 Sep 1849). 





Book of Common Prayer. 
The Book of Common Prayer ... 
New York, Appleton, 1849. 
‘Herman Melville Pittsfield Sept 25 — 
*50°; in Mrs Melville’s hand: ‘from his 
Aunt Mary Melville’. (HCL) 


411. Pullan, Matilda Marian (Chesney). 


The Modern Housewife’s Receipt 
Book: A Guide to All Matters Con- 
nected with Household Economy .. . 
With Receipts Tested by John Sayer 
. . . The Medical and Other Portions 
of the Work Revised by J. Baxter 
Langley . . . London, Aird and Hut- 
ton, 1854. 

‘Lizzie [Mrs Melville] from Herman 
Boston. July. 1854’; ‘Katharine G. Bin- 
nian. (HCL) 


412. Pulling, Frederick Sanders. Sir 


Joshua Reynolds ... London, Low 
[etc.], 1880. 


(Metcalf) 


413. Putnam’s Magazine. Original Pa- 


pers on Literature, Science, Art, and 
National Interests. New York, 1853- 
70. Melville’s term of subscription un- 
certain. 


Melville probably subscribed to the maga- 
zine, to which he contributed 1853-56; his 
Piazza Tales (1856) included some of his 
contributions set from ‘corrected maga- 
zine sheets’ (Merton M. Sealts, “The Pub- 
lication of Melville’s Piazza Tales, Mod- 
ern Language Notes, LIX, 1944, 56-59). 
A collection of other contributions to 
Nos. 240 and 413, assembled in a binder 
= Mrs Melville, survives (Metcalf); a 
clipping is preserved in No. 399. 


Q 


414. Quarles, Francis. Emblems, Divine 


& Moral; The School of the Heart; 
and Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man 
... A New Edition, with a Sketch of 
the Life and Times of the Author. 
London, Tegg, 1866. 














Melville’s Reading 


‘Miss Bessie Melville Xmas 1871, N. Y. 
{Melville’s hand]’. For another possible 
Quarles item, cf. Part Il, p. 161, n. 89. 
(HCL) 


415. Quincy, Josiah. Figures of the 

Past; from the Leaves of Old Journals 
. Boston, Roberts, 1883. 

Figures of Past’ borrowed from NYSL 15 

Nov-9 Dec 1890. 

416. The Quiver of Love. A Collection 
of Valentines, Ancient and Modern; 
with Illustrations in Colours from 
Drawings by Walter Crane and K. 
Greenaway. London, Ward, 1876. 
‘Bessie Melville from her Mother May 


224 1885’. (Osborne) 
R 
417. Rabelais, Frangois. [The Works 
... Translated from the French. 


With Explanatory Notes by Duchat, 
Ozell, and Others . . . London, Smith, 
Miller, 1844. 4 v. ?] 

‘Rabelais Vol 2.’ and later ‘vol 3’ and 
‘vol 4 borrowed from Evert Duyckinck 
late in 1847-Mar 1848 (NYPL-BL); the 
1844 ed. is not listed in NYPL-L, which 
gives among applicable entries only an 
1838 Edinburgh ed. of The Romance of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel in 1 v. The 
charge for ‘Vol. 2.’ is the first Melville 
entry in NYPL-BL. 


418. Reach, Angus Bethune. London 
on the Thames; or, Life above and 
below Bridge . . . London, Published 
at the Office of the Puppet-Show 334 
Strand, [184-?]. 

Associated with No. 474. (HCL) 


419. Reade, Charles. It Is Never Too 

Late to Mend. A Matter of Fact Ro- 
mance . . . Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 
1856. 2 Vv. 
‘Never too late to mend 1.2’ charged to 
Lemuel Shaw by BoA 9-30 May 1857; 
Melville was in Boston after 20 May- 
after 21 Jun. 


420. The Recreation. A Gift Book for 
Young Readers. The Sixth of the Se- 
ries. Edinburgh, Menzies, 1846. 

12 Dec 1846: ‘1 Recreation [$]1 50’ (HCL- 
WP, 1 Jan 1847). This volume contains 
considerable material on whaling. 


415 
Retzsch, Moritz: see Nos. 440 and 441. 


421. Reynard the Fox. Translated by 
the Late Thomas Roscoe. London, 
Warne, [18—]. 

(Metcalf) 


422. Reynolds, Jeremiah N. Voyage of 
the United States Frigate Potomac, 
under the Command of Commodore 
John Downes, during the Circumnavi- 
gation of the Globe, in the Years 1831, 
1832, 1833, and 1834... New York, 
Harper, 1835. 

7 May 1847: ‘1 Potomac [$]z 40’ (HCL- 
H, 1 Aug 1847). 


423. Reynolds, Sir Joshua. The Literary 
Works . . . To Which Is Prefixed a 
Memoir of the Author; with Remarks 
on His Professional Character, Illus- 
trative of His Principles and Practice. 


By Henry William Beechy ... New 
and Improved Edition . . . London, 
Bohn, 1855. 2 v. 

V. 1, 2: ‘H. Melville’. V. 1: ‘Dec. 1870 
N. Y. Annotated. (Osborne) 


424. Richter, Johann Paul Friedrich. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces: or, 
The Married Life, Death, and Wed- 
ding of the Advocate of the Poor, 
Firmian Stanislaus Sibenkas . . . Trans- 
lated from the German by Edward 
Henry Noel . . . London, Smith, 1845. 
2 Vv. 

‘Jean Paul’s Flower Pieces’ borrowed 
from Evert Duyckinck in 1850 (NYPL- 
BL: 1oth listing for 1850). 


425. ——. Titan: A Romance... 
Translated by Charles T. Brooks . 
Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 
1863, or 1864. 2 v. 


Copy, edition unspecified, presented to 
Melville in Apr 1864 by Brig. Gen. Rob- 
ert O. Tyler; cf. Melville’s letter to Lt. 
Col. Henry Sanford Gansevoort, 10 May 
1864 (NYPL-GL): ‘And Gen Tyler. . . . 
Pray say that I agree with him about 
“Titan.” The worst thing that I can say 
about it is that it is a little better than 
“Mardi” The Terence [No. 509] I 
highly value; indeed both works, as 
memorials of the hospitalities of an ac- 
complished General. . . . 


Ringbolt, Captain [pseud.]: see No. 149. 


1862, 
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426. Roberts, Morley. In Low Relief. 
A Bohemian Transcript. New York, 
Appleton, [1890?]. 

‘In Low Relief’ borrowed from NYSL 
19-30 Jan 1891. 

427. Robertson, Frederick William. 
Life, Letters, Lectures, and Addresses 
. . - New York, Harper, 1870; or, Ser- 
mons . . . New York, Harper, 1870. 
17 Jun 1872: ‘rt Robertson [$]1 05’ 
(HCL-H, 17 Jun 1872); ‘1 Exodus [No. 
396]: 1 Robertson $3 15’ (HCL-H, 12 
Feb 1875). Both the Life and the Ser- 
mons were listed at $1.50. 


428. Robinson, Henry Crabb. Diary, 
Reminiscences, and Correspondence 
. . - Selected and Edited by Thomas 
Sadler ... Boston, Fields, Osgood, 
1869. 2 Vv. 

V. 1, 2: ‘H. Melville’. V. 1: ‘July, ’70 
N. Y.’ Annotated. (HCL) 


429. Rousseau, Jean Jacques. Confes- 
sions .. . 2[?] v. 
Edition unidentified. The ‘much desired 
copy’ of ‘Rosseau [sic] Confessions’ 
bought in London for 11 shillings (HCL- 
J, 15 Dec 1849; HCL-L); note on Rous- 
seau near end of HCL-J cites ‘24 Vol’. 


430. Ruskin, John. Modern Painters 
. London, Smith, Elder, 1846-6o. 

5 Vv. 
‘Modern Painters 2’ charged to Lemuel 
Shaw by BoA 21 Jun-18 Jul 1848; Mel- 
ville was in Boston 12 Jul-after 17[?] Jul. 


431. ——. Modern Painters . . . First 
American from the Third London 
Edition. Revised by the Author. 
New York, Wiley, 1860-62. 5 v. 

V. 1: ‘H. Melville from A[llan?] Melville’; 
bookseller’s mark: ‘1865’. V. 5 marked. 
(Osborne). 


432. Russell, William Clark. Horatio 
Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of 
England . . . With the Collaboration 
of William H. Jaques . . . New York, 
Putnam, 1890. 

‘Eleanor M. Thomas [Mrs Metcalf] from 
Grandma [Mrs Melville] Feb 24. 1895’. 
(Metcalf) 


433. ——. An Ocean Tragedy... 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1890. 
3 Vv. 


V. 1, in Mrs Melville’s hand: ‘Herman 
Melville from the Author’. A proof-copy 
of the dedication to Melville (HCL) bears 
a note of 9 Jan 1890 stating that this edi- 
tion would be published in Mar 1890. 
(Metcalf) 


S 


434. Sa‘di. The Gadlistan, or Rose-Gar- 


den; by Musle-Huddeen Shaik Sady, 
of Sheeraz. Translated from the Orig- 
inal, by Francis Gladwin, Esq. A New 
Edition. London, Kingsbury, Par- 
bury, and Allen, 1822. 

‘W Bulkeley Glasse[?]’; ‘H. Melville 
Sep 29, 1868 N. Y.’; bookplate: ‘... 
ALEXE ORR vieToR’. Annotated. (YUL) 


Sallustius Crispus, Caius: see No. 147. 
435. Salt, Henry Stephens. The Life of 


James Thomson (“B. V.”) with a 
Selection from His Letters and a Study 
of His Writings . . . London, Reeves 
and Turner, 1889. 

‘To Herman Melville from H. S. Salt 
{2 Feb 1890 (cf. Part Il, p. 161, n. 86)]’. 
Mounted inside front cover is an en- 
velope containing —- about Thom- 
son, including an article by James Billson 
from the Liverpool Daily Post of 10 Feb 
1885 (loc. cit.). Marked. (HCTI.) 


Salt, Henry Stephens: see also No. 455. 
436. Saltus, Edgar Evertson. Balzac... 


Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1884. 
‘Herman from Lizzie [Mrs Melville] 
Aug 1— 1885~. Marked. (Osborne) 


Sanderson, R. B.: see No. 223a. 
436a. Sandys, George. A Relation of a 


Journey Begun An. Dom.: 1610... 
[6th ed. London, Chetwyn, 1670? ] 
Either owned or borrowed by Melville. 
Robert S. Forsythe, in correcting the 
published text of HCL-J, 26[?] Jan 1857 
(Journal up the Straits, edited by Ray- 
mond Weaver, p. 78), identified Melville’s 
reference to ‘page 124 of Sandys,’ citing 
the edition suggested (American Litera- 
ture, VIII, 1936, 93). 


437- Schiller, Johann Christoph Fried- 


rich von. Schiller’s Samtliche Werke 
. . . Wien, Gerold, 1819-20. 18 v. 

‘Schiller 6’ charged to Lemuel Shaw by 
BoA 16 Dec 1854-15 Jan 1855; Melville 
was in Boston 28 Nov-[?]. During Mel- 











Melville’s Reading 


ville’s later visits to Boston of 21 Nov-8 
Dec 1857 and 10 and 19 Feb 1858 Shaw 
was charged with ‘Schiller’s Works 1.3’, 
19 Oct 1857-20 Feb 1858, and ‘Schiller 
1-3’, 30 Oct-s5 Dec 1857; one of these 
charges must refer to No. 437, in German, 
and the other to No. 438, in English. It 
seems likely that No. 437 was withdrawn 
on 19 Oct and that No. 438 was subse- 
quently obtained as an aid in translation. 


438. ——. Works ... London, Bohn, 
1847-51. 4 V. 
See No. 437 ——— works of Schiller 
charged to Lemuel Shaw by BoA in 
1857-58. 

438a. ——. [The Ghost-Seer! From the 


German of Schiller. London, Bentley, 
1849. 2 v.?] 

Either owned or borrowed by Melville; 
cf. HCL-J, 15 Dec 1856: ‘remembered 
that much of the fearful interest of Schil- 
ler’s Ghost-Seer hangs upon being followed 
in Venice by an Armenian.’ 


439. ——. The Poems and Ballads... 
Translated by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. With a Brief Sketch of 
the Author’s Life . . . Leipzig, Tauch- 
nitz, 1844. 

‘H. Melville N. Y. 1849.; Clape] Horn 
1860’. Annotated. (Osborne) 


440. ——. Eight Sketches to Schiller’s 
Fridolin, or The Message to the 
Forge. By Moritz Retzsch. With a 
Few Explanations, by C. A. Boettiger. 
Stuttgart, Cotta, 1857. 

‘Herman Melville r. with the regards 


of E[llen] M[arrett] Gifford.’ Annotated. 
(Metcalf) 


441. Schiller’s Pegasus in the 

Yoke, with Explanations of the Illus- 
trations. By Moritz Retzsch. Stutt- 
gart, Cotta, 1857. 
‘Herman Melville Esqr. with the kind 
regards of E[llen] M[arrett] Gifford’; 
{in Melville’s hand:] ‘March 1870. N. Y,’ 
(Metcalf) 


442. Schindler, Anton Felix. The Life 
of Beethoven, Including His Corre- 
spondence with His Friends, Nu- 
merous Characteristic Traits, and Re- 
marks on His Musical Works. Edited 
by Ignace Moscheles ... London, 
Colburn, 1841. 2 v. 
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‘Life of Bethoven [sic] 1.2’ c d to 


Lemuel Shaw by BoA 20 Feb-6 Mar 1858; 
Melville was in Boston 19-23 Feb. 


443. Schopenhauer, Arthur. Counsels 
and Maxims; Being the Second Part of 
... Aphorismen zur Lebensweisheit 
. . . Translated by T. Bailey Saunders, 
M. A. London, Sonnenschein, 1890. 
‘Counsels & Maxims’ borrowed from 
NYSL 5-12 Feb 1891. 


444. ——. Counsels and Maxims; Being 
the Second Part of . . . Aphorismen 
zur Lebensweisheit . . . Translated 
by T. Bailey Saunders, m. a. London, 
Sonnenschein, 1890. 

Probably acquired after 12 Feb 1891, 
when No. 443 was returned to NYSL. 
Annotated. (HCL) 


445. ——-. Religion: A Dialogue, and 
Other Essays . . . Selected and Trans- 
lated by T. B. Saunders, m. a. Lon- 
don, Sonnenschein, 1890. 

Marked. (HCL) 


446. ——. Studies in Pessimism, a 
Series of Essays . Selected and 
Translated by T. Bailey Saunders, 
M. A. Second Edition. London, Son- 
nenschein, 1891. 


Marked. (HCL) 

447. ——. The Wisdom of Life; Being 
the First Part of ... Aphorismen 
zur Lebensweisheit . . . Translated 


with a Preface by T. Bailey Saunders, 
M. A. Second Edition. London, Son- 
nenschein, 1891. 


Marked. (HCL) 
448. ——. The World as Will and 
Idea . . . Translated from the German 


by R. B. Haldane, om. a., and J. Kemp, 


M. A... . Second Edition. London, 
Triibner, 1888. 3 v. 
Marked. (HCL) 


449. Scogan, John. Scoggin’s Jests; Full 
of Witty Mirth, and Pleasant Shifts 
. . - London, Thackeray and Deacon, 
1796. 
‘Scoggins’ Jests’ borrowed from Evert 
Duyekinck in 1850 (NYPL-BL: 24th 
lisung for 1850). 


450. Scoresby, William. An Account 
of the Arctic Regions, with a History 
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and Description of the Northern 
Whale Fishery . . . Edinburgh, Con- 
stable, 1820. 2 v. 

‘Scoresbys Arctic Regions 1.2’ borrowed 
from NYSL 29 Apr 1850-14 Jun 1851. 
Nos. 450 and 451 were also charged to 
Lemuel Shaw by BoA 30 Dec 1850-16 
Jan 1851, although Melville is not known 
to have visited Boston at that time. 


451. ——. Journal of a Voyage to the 

Northern Whale Fishery; Including 
Researches and Discoveries on the 
Eastern Coast of West Greenland. . . 
in... 1822... Edinburgh, Consta- 
ble, 1823. 
‘[Scoresbys] N Whale Fishery’ borrowed 
from NYSL 29 Apr 1850-14 Jun 1851. 
On. Lemuel Shaw’s withdrawal of this 
book from BoA see No. 450. 


452. Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. Peveril of 
the Peak . . . Boston, Parker, 1823; or 
Edinburgh, Black, 1887. 

‘Peveril of the Peak’ borrowed from NYSL 
13-23 Jun 1890. 


453- Quentin Durward; a Ro- 
mance . . . Boston, Parker, 1823. 
‘Quentin Durward’ borrowed from NYSL 
13-23 Jun 1890. 


454. ——. Tales of a Grand-Father, 

First Series, Being Stories Taken from 
Scottish History. Exeter, N. H., Wil- 
liams, 1833. 8 v. 
V. 1: ‘Gansevoort Melville Aug 1836; 
‘Augusta Melville’s Book ...; “Thomas 
Melville’. (Names also appear in v. 2-8.) 
(Morewood) 





Scott, Sir Walter, Bart.: see also No. 359. 


455. The Scottish Art Review. Glas- 
gow, 1888-89. Melville’s holding: v. 2, 
no. [?] (Jun—Dec 1889), only. 

J. W. Barrs (cf. Part Il, p. 161, n. 86), 
in a letter of 13 Jan 1890 (HCL), advised 
Melville that he had forwarded a copy 
of the issue containing H. S. Salt’s article 
on Melville, which he discussed at some 


length. 


456. Sedgwick, Elizabeth Buckminster 
(Dwight), ‘Mrs Charles Sedgwick.’ 
A Talk with My Pupils ... New 
Edition. New York, Hopper, 1863. 
‘To Eleanor [Thomas (Mrs Metcalf)] 
and Frances [Thomas (Mrs Osborne)] 


458. 


from Grandma [Mrs Melville] 1896’. 
(Metcalf) 


456a. ‘Self Teacher — 1834.’ * 


Described as ‘Self Teacher — 1834 Fly- 
leaf. “Herman G. Melville from his aff 
uncle Peter Gansevoort Albany Nov. 
1837.” Also “H. G. M.” & “Allan Melville 
{Jr]”—’. This is the only known attri- 
bution to Melville of a middle name or 
initial. Cf. No. 497; Part I, pp. 146-147 
and n. 25 should be amended accordingly. 
(Present location unknown; cf. No. 86a) 


457. Seneca, Lucius Annaeus. The 


Workes . . . Both Morall and Naturall 
. . . Translated by Tho. Lodge. [The 
Life of L. A. Seneca Described by J. 
Lipsius.] London, Stansby, 1614. * 
Melville’s signature on title-page. Anno- 
tated. Described in letters of 31 Oct 
and 21 Nov 1947 by the present owner. 
(Haverlin) 

. Seneca’s Morals by Way of 
Abstract. To Which Is Added, a Dis- 
course under the Title of An After- 
Thought. By Sir Roger L’Estrange 
. . . Fifteenth Edition. London, Stra- 
han [etc.], 1746. 

‘Thomas Melville from Herman Mel- 
ville My Dear Tom, This is a round-of- 
beef where all hands may come & cut 
again. Jan: 26th 1854. Pittsfield. Mass:’. 
Marked. (NYPL-GL) 





459. Sévigné, Marie (de Rabutin-Chan- 


tal), Marquise de. The Letters of 
Madame de Sévigné to Her Daughter 
and Friends. Edited by Mrs. Hale. . . 
Boston, Roberts, 1869. 


‘Miss Fanny Melville, from her uncle, 
Almos] Nourse’. (Osborne) 


459a. Shakers. A Summary View of the 


Millennial Church, or United Society 
of Believers, Commonly Called Shak- 
ers. Comprising the Rise, Progress and 
Practical Order of the Society ... 
Second Edition, Revised . . . Albany, 
Van Benthysen, 1848. 

‘H. Melville Shaker Village (Hancock, 
Mass:) July 21** 1850. Bought of Nathan 
Holland.’ Annotated. (UVL) 


460. Shakespeare, William. The Dra- 


matic Works . . . With a Life of the 
Poet, and Notes, Original and Selected 
. . - Boston, Hilliard, Gray, 1837. 7 v. 
Rebacked. 











Melville’s Reading 


Apparently the edition [purchased in 
Boston?] mentioned in Melville’s letter 
to Evert Duyckinck of 24 Feb 1849 


(NYPL-D), quoted in Part Il, p. 155. 
Annotated. (HCL) 
460a. ——. 


Title and edition unidentified. 18 Jan 
1848: ‘1 Shak clf’ and ': Montagne 
[sic] — [$]9 25’ (HCL-W, 1 Jul 1848). 
461. ——. A Book of Reference to 
Remarkable Passages in Shakespeare. 
With a Separate Index to Each Play. 
By Susanna Beever . . . London, Bull, 
Simmons, 1870. 
‘Miss Bessie Melville. May 22, 1877. New 
York’. (Osborne) 


462. Pearls of Shakespeare: A 
Collection of the Most Brilliant Pas- 
sages Found in His Plays. Illustrated 
by Kenny Meadows. London, Black- 
wood, [1873]. 

‘Miss Fanny Melville Xmas, 1873 N. Y. 
{Melville’s hand)’. (HCL) 


463. . CHBwce 
Titles and editions unidentified. A ‘pocket 
Shakespeare’ bought in London ( ricL-J, 
17 Dec 1849); listed in HCL-L as ‘2 
Plays of Shakspeare,’ 2 pence. 

464. The Poetical Works... 
With the Life of the Author. Cooke’s 
Edition ... London, Cooke, [17—]. 
The Poetical Works of William Col- 
lins. With the Life of the Author. 
Cooke’s Edition . . . London, Codke, 
[17—]. 2 v. int. 

‘Fanny Melville from her brother Herman 
Pittsfield May 19. 1862’ (cf. Nos. 470 and 











515; Part Il, p. 156, mn. 66). Marked. 
(NYPL-GL) 
465. ——. Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Bos- 


ton, Ticknor and Fields, 1865. 
‘H Melville Jan 20 ’71. N. Y.’; ‘Katharine 
G. Binnian.’ Marked. (HCL) 

Shakespeare, William: see also Nos. 71, 
209. 

466. Shelley, Jane Gibson, Lady, ed. 
Shelley Memorials: From Authentic 
Sources . . . To Which Is Added, an 
Essay on Christianity, by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley: Now First Printed. 
Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1859. 


‘H. Melville April 22, 1868. N. Y? 
Marked. (HCL) 
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467. Shelley, Mary Wollstonecraft 
(Godwin). Frankenstein: or, The 
Modern Prometheus. By the Author 
of “The Last Man”. . . Revised, Cor- 
rected, and Illustrated with a New 
Introduction, by the Author. London, 
Bentley, 1849. 
‘Frankenstein [(1 vol)]’ obtained from 
Richard Bentley in London, 1849 (HCL- 
L), probably on 24 Dec (for date, see No. 
54). 

468. Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Essays, 
Letters from Abroad, Translations and 
Fragments . . . Edited by Mrs. Shelley 


. . - New Edition. London, Moxon, 
1852. 2 V. 


V. 1: ‘H. Melville 1873 N. Y’ Marked. 
(HCL) 


469. ——. The Poetical Works... 
Edited by Mrs. Shelley. With a Mem- 
oir by James Russell Lowell . . . Bos- 
ton, Little Brown, 1857. 2 v. * 

‘H Melville Ap. ot 1861 Pittsfield’. An- 
notated. (Examined by Raymond Weaver; 
present location unknown) 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe: see also Nos. 466, 


§20. 


470. Shenstone, William. The Poetical 

Works ... With the Life of the 
Author, and a Description of the 
Leasowes. Cooke’s Edition . . . Lon- 
don, Cooke, [17—]. 
‘Fanny Melville from her brother Her- 
man Pittsfield May 19. 1862’. (cf. Nos. 
464 and 515; Part Il, p. 156, nm. 66). 
(NYPL-GL) 


471. Sheridan, Richard Brinsley. The 
Plays . . . With an Introduction by 
Henry Morley ... Eighth Edition. 
London, Routledge, 1887. 

(Osborne) 


472. Sherlock, Thomas. A Letter from 
the Lord Bishop of London, to the 
Clergy and People of London and 
Westminster; on Occasion of the Late 
Earthquakes. London; printed: Bos- 
ton, Draper, 1750. 

‘Allan Melvill [great-grandfather of Her- 
man Melville?] June 26 1750’. (NYPL-F) 


Sherman, William Tecumseh: see No. 
384a. 
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473. Smith, Abigail (Adams). Journal 
and Correspondence of Miss Adams, 
Daughter of John Adams, Second 
President of the United States. Writ- 
ten in France and England, in 1785. 
Edited by Her Daughter. New York, 
Wiley and Putnam, 1841-42. 2 v. 
‘Miss Adam’s [sic] Journal (1-2)’ bor- 
rowed from NYSL 21-27 Mar 1891. 


474. Smith, Albert Richard. The Na- 

tural History of the Ballet-Girl ... 
Illustrated by A. Henning. London, 
Bogue, 1847. 
‘Lizzie [Mrs Melville] from Herman June 
13th 1886 N. Y. [Melville’s hand]’; added 
by Mrs Melville: ‘(set of four [with Nos. 
120, 418, and 475])’. (HCL) 


475. ——. The Natural History of the 
Gent. . . . London, Bogue, 1847. 
Associated with No. 474. (HCL) 


476. Smith, Elizabeth Elton. The Three 
Eras of Woman’s Life . . . New York, 
Harper, 1836. 2 v. in 1. 

‘Augusta Melville’. (NYPL-GL) 


477. Smith, Elizabeth Thomasina 
(Meade). Heart of Gold. . . Author- 
ized Edition. New York, United 
States Book Company, [*18go]. 
‘Heart of Gold’ borrowed from NYSL 
8-9 Apr 1891. 


478. Smith, Joseph Edward Adams. 

Taghconic; or Letters and Legends 
about Our Summer Home. By God- 
frey Greylock [pseud.]. Boston, Red- 
ding, 1852. 
Described briefly in Melville’s letter of 
25 Oct 1852 to Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
printed by Harrison Hayford, “The Sig- 
nificance of Melville’s “Agatha” Letters,’ 
ELH, A Journal of Englisé Literary His- 
tory, XIII (1946), 299-310. Whether Mel- 
ville owned or borrowed this edition (cf. 
No. 479) is not known. On 6 Oct his 
mother had sent a copy to Peter Ganse- 
voort with an accompanying letter 
(NYPL-GL) stating that Melville had 
declined requests to contribute to the 
volume. 


479. ——. Taghconic; the Romance 
and Beauty of the Hills. By Godfrey 
Greylock [pseud.]. Boston, Lee and 
Shepard, 1879. 


Harvard Library Buttetin 


‘Kindly presented by Godfrey Greylock 
1879’. Annotated by Mrs Melville. (HCL) 


Smith, Sydney: see No. 359. 


480. Smollett, Tobias George. The Ad- 
ventures of Roderick Random ... 
The Tenth Edition. London, Gardner 
[etc.], 1778. 2 v.; or, London, Coch- 
rane, 1831. 

‘Roderick Random.’ borrowed from Evert 
Duyckinck in 1850 (NYPL-BL: gth list- 
ing for 1850). 


Solomons, J. H.: see No. 223. 
Sophocles: see No. 147. 
481. Southey, Robert. The Life of 


Nelson . . . New York, Harper, 1855. 


‘This book is kept for reference from [?] 
“Billy Budd” — (unfinished) [Mrs Mel- 
ville’s hand]’. Annotated. (HCL) 





482. Oliver Newman: A New- 
England Tale (Unfinished): With 
Other Poetical Remains . . . London, 


Longman [etc.], 1845. * 
(Newark Galleries, Inc., Catalogue 132, 
19 Feb 1931, Lot 178) 


Southey, Robert: see also No. 556. 


483. Spenser, Edmund. The Poetical 
Works .. . The Text Carefully Re- 
vised, and Illustrated with Notes, 
Original and Selected, by Francis J. 
Child . . . Boston, Little, Brown, 1855. 
5 Vv. 


V. 1: ‘H Melville April oth 1861 Pitts- 
field’; ‘Helen Mflelville] Gri Pitts- 
field May 15, 1862’. Marked. (More- 


wood) 


484. Springer, John S. Forest Life and 

Forest Trees: Comprising Winter 
Camp-Life among the Loggers, and 
Wild-Wood Adventure. With De- 
scriptions of Lumbering Operations 
on the Various Rivers of Maine and 
New Brunswick . . . New York, Har- 
per, 1851. 
9 Feb 1852: ‘1 Forest Life, m [$150 
(HCL-H, 21 Mar 1853). (Another For- 
est Life, by Caroline Kirkland, 1842, was 
not published by Harper.) 


485. Squier, Ephraim George. Waikna; 
or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 
By Samuel A. Bard [pseud.]. With 














Melville’s Reading 


Sixty Illustrations. New York, Harper, 
1855. 

28 Aug 1855: ‘1 Waikna: 1 Panama [No. 
§28] [$]1 30’ (HCL-H, 6 Mar 1856). 


486. Staél-Holstein, Anne Louise Ger- 
maine (Necker), Baronne de. Corinne; 
or, Italy ... Translated by Isabel 
Hill; with Metrical Versions of the 
Odes by L. E. Landon; and a Memoir 
of the Authoress. London, Bentley, 
1833 or later edition. 

‘Corinne [(1 vol)]’ obtained in London 
from Richard Bentley, 1849 (HCL-L), 
reg on 24 Dec (for date, see No. 54). 

elville had heard his fellow-travelers 
discussing the book while en route to 
Europe (HCL-J, 27 Oct 1849). 

487. . Germany ... With Notes 

and Appendices, by O. W. Wight 

. . » New York, Derby and Jackson, 

1859. 2 V. 

V. 1: ‘H Melville March 4th 1862 N. Y’’ 


V. 2: ‘H. Melville Ap 1862 N. Y. An- 
notated. (HCL) 


488. Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn. Sinai 
and Palestine in Connection with 
Their History . . . New Edition, with 
Maps and Plans. New York, Widdle- 
ton, 1863. 

‘H Melville’; “H Melville Ap. 4. ’70 N. Y¥, 
Annotated. (Osborne) 


Stephen, Sir James: see No. 359. 





489. Stephens, Frederic George. A 
Memoir of George Cruikshank .. . 
and an Essay on the Genius of George 
Cruikshank by William Makepeace 
Thackeray. New York, Scribner and 
Welford, 1891. 

(Metcalf) 


490. Sterne, Laurence. The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent. 


‘Last night’ Melville, in London, read 
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‘a few chapters in Tristram Shandy, which 
I have never yet read’ (HCL-J, 16 Dec 
1849). It is not known whether Melville 
owned this book (cf. No. 76) or bor- 
rowed it; it is not listed in HCL-L. 


491. Stoddard, Richard Henry. The 
Lion’s Cub; with Other Verse ... 
New York, Scribner, 1890. 

‘Lions Cub’ borrowed from NYSL 19-21 
Jan 1891. 


491a. Stone, William Leete (1792-1844). 

Life of Joseph Brant — Thayendene- 
gea: Including the Border Wars of the 
American Revolution. . . [New York, 
Dearborn, 1838. 2 v. ?] 
Either owned or borrowed by Melville: 
cf. his letter to Evert Duyckinck of 7 Nov 
1851 (NYPL-D): his new-born son will 
probably be named Stanwix— ‘for some 
account of which, vide Stone’s Life of 
Brandt [sic]’. A presentation copy of the 
edition suggested above, from the author 
to Peter Gansevoort, is in NYPL-GL. 


491b. Stone, William Leete (1835-1908). 

Memoir of the Centennial Celebration 
of Burgoyne’s Surrender, Held at 
Schuylerville, N. Y., under the Aus- 
pices of the ayer Monument Asso- 
ciation, on the 17th of October, 1877. 
Prepared by William L. Stone, Secre- 
tary of the Association. Albany, Mun- 
sell, 1878. 
Her gift ‘last Eveg’ of ‘the Oriskany 
[No. 394] and Schuylerville Centennial 
Volumes’ to Melville is mentioned by 
his cousin Catherine Gansevoort Lansing 
in a letter of 24 Mar 1878 to her hus- 
band, Abraham Lansing (NYPL-GL). 


492. Stories from Scripture, on an Im- 
proved Plan. Old Testament. Boston, 
Munroe and Francis, 1827. 

‘Elizabeth K[napp] Shaw [later Mrs Mel- 


ville] Presented by her Mother 1830’. 
(Binnian) 


Merton M. Seatts, Jr 


(To be concluded) 








NOTES 


A French Document of 1447 


HE attention of the writer was 

recently drawn to a mediaeval 

French document included in 
a collection of items pertaining to 
Joan of Arc which had been presented 
to Harvard University in 1914 from 
the estate of Francis Cabot Lowell. 
The small and ancient parchment (ap- 
proximately 11% by 3% inches), in 
a very good general state of preserva- 
tion, despite one cut, was adorned 
with two scarlet wax seals in the lower 
left-hand corner (Plate I). These 
were too worn to be decipherable, but 
the handwriting was relatively distinct 
and a transcription, with abbreviations 
expanded, might run as follows: 


Lez Generaulx conseillerz du Roy 
n[ost]re s[eigneu]r sur le fait et gouuer- 
nement de sez financez tant en languedoil 
comme en languedoc Ont fait Receuoir 
par maistre jeh[an] de xaincoinz Re- 
ceueur general desd[itez] financez de 
pierre mandonier Receueur dez aidez 
ordonn[eez] pour la guerre ou baz paiz 
dauuergne Sur ce quil peut et pourra 
deuoir a cause de sa Recepte Et dont 
led[it] Receueur general a pour ce baillee 
sa cedule au contreroleur de lad[ite] 
Recepte generale et en ceste miz son 
signe la somme de six vinz liurez tour- 
n[{oiz] par mess[i]re geoffroy de couuran 
ch[eva]l[ie]r cappitaine de genz darmez 
& de trait pour la p[ar]paie de la somme 
de ij*. xx I8[?] a lui donn[eez] par le 
Roy nfostjre dit s[eigneu]r pour lui 
aidier a supporter lez chargez & des- 
pen[z] q[ue] faire lui a conuenu por[?] 


tirer horz de ce Roiaume par lordon- 
nan[{ce] dicellui s[eigneu]r lui et les 
genz de guerre de sa charge & Retenue 
A[?] jcelle somme prandre sur lez tier- 
cemenz et doublemenz desd[itez] aidez 
de ceste p[rese]nte annee. Escript le 
xx jour de may lan mil cece quarante et 
sept. 

Bar. Xaincoinz. E. Chir [Chevalier]. 


A translation might read something 
like this: 


The Counsellors General of our Lord 
the King in the matter of the govern- 
ment of his finances both in Languedoil 
and in Languedoc have authorized 
Master Jean de Xaincoins, Receiver Gen- 
eral of the said finances, to receive from 
Pierre Mandonier, receiver of the taxes 
decreed for the war in Lower Auvergne, 
out of what he may now and in future 
owe on account of his revenue, and for 
which the said Receiver General has 
granted his note to the Comptroller of 
the said general revenue and on it given 
his seal, the sum of 120 livres tournois 
for Messire Geoffroy de Couvran, Chev- 
alier, captain of men-at-arms and cross- 
bowmen, in part payment of the sum of 
220 livres granted him by the King our 
Lord aforesaid to help him bear the 
charges and expenses which he has had 
to incur in withdrawing from this realm 
by the command of this same Lord, he 
and the men of war in his service and 
retinue. This same sum to be taken 
from the ‘tiercements’! and ‘double- 

1 Tiercement: ‘Dans les fermes du roi, la 


surenchére par laquelle on triplait le prix 
d’adjudication.’ — Littré. 
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Notes 


ments’? of the said taxes for this present 
year. Written on the zoth day of May 
in the year 1447. 

[signed] Bar. Xaincoins. E. Chevalier. 


On reading this document we are 
projected back five hundred years, to 
the Court of France in the reign of 
Charles VII. Joan of Arc, heroine of 
the struggle to drive the English out 
of France, had been done to death 
just sixteen years before, and the 
Maid’s Dauphin, now firmly en- 
trenched as King of France, was near- 
ing the accomplishment of her dream, 
although the final acts of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War, bringing Charles 
the sobriquet of ‘Victorious,’ were 
still to take place. The power of the 
church, like that of the barons, was 
gradually decreasing, and the people 
of France, who for a century had 
suffered grievously not only from 
their traditional enemies the English 
but also from the rapacity of their 
own warring overlords, were taking 
heart again. Charles seemed at last to 
be justifying the high hopes which 
the Maid of Orleans had placed in 
him the day she had him crowned at 
Rheims. 

Able administrators, often drawn 
from the lower nobility or bourgeoi- 
sie, were earning for Charles another 
nickname, that of ‘Well Served,’ as 
they brought about urgently needed 
reforms in many branches of the 
government. Of primary concern 
was the problem of the armed forces. 
France was overrun by bands of 
free-lances, commanded by French 


*Doublement: ‘Autrefois, derniére en- 
chére qui se faisait dans la huitaine, aprés 
Yadjudication des fermes et domaines du 
roi. Cette enchére était le double du tierce- 
ment, et devait contenir neuf fois l’enchére 
courante.’ — Littré. 
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noblemen, which nominally consti- 
tuted the King’s army but which 
roamed the countryside preying on 
the defenseless peasantry in the inter- 
vals of fighting the English. ‘A chacun 
combatant,’ the King is alleged to 
have said as he discussed the prob- 
lem with his Council, ‘falloit auoir 
dix cheuaux de bagage & de fretin, 
comme pages, femmes, valets, & toute 
telle maniere de coquinaille, qui n’es- 
toient bons qu’a destruire le pauure 
peuple.’* The elimination of the 
‘écorcheurs,’ as they were so aptly 
called, was the aim of the famous 
‘Grande Ordonnance’ of 1439, which 
at the same time provided the basis 
for a permanent standing army di- 
rectly dependent on the monarch, 
obviously a fundamental step in the 
development of a centralized, national 
power. Article XVII of the Ordi- 
nance clearly suggests the state of 
affairs then existing: 


Le Roi commande 4 tous capitaines et 
gens de guerre qu’ils vivent doucement 
et paisiblement, “sans molester le peuple 
et sans faire excés de despens soit pour 
hommes ou pour chevaulx, mais vivent 
raisonnablement, et soient contens de 
telz vivres comme ilz trouveront, ainsi 
que gens de raisonnable gouvernement 
deveroient estre, sans contraindre leurs 
hostes ou autres 4 leur bailler oultrageuse 
habondance ne aussi delicieuseté de 
vivres, ne 4 leur bailler argent ou autres 
choses, soit pour vivres, soit pour harnois, 
ou pour quelque autre couleur que ce 
soit.” 4 


Unfortunately, the promulgation of 


*Jean Chartier, Jacques Le Bouvier 
(called Berry), and others, Histoire de 
Charles Vil, ed. Denis Godefroy (Paris, 
1661), p. 406. 

*Gaston du Fresne de Beaucourt, His- 
toire de Charles VII (Paris, 1881-91), Ill, 404. 
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the Ordinance precipitated the open 
revolt of the feudal nobility known 
as the Praguerie, and it was not until 
1444-45, when the King had tri- 
umphed, and a truce had been estab- 
lished with the English, that the re- 
forms of the Ordinance could be put 
into effect. By new edicts, issued in 
the spring of 1445, the cavalry of the 
royal army was to be composed of 
fifteen companies each containing one 
hundred ‘lances,’ a ‘lance’ consisting 
of six horsemen, viz., ‘un homme 
d’armes, un coutiller, un page, deux 
archers et un valet de guerre.’® Fif- 
teen ‘notables chefs,’ chosen by the 
King himself, were.to be placed in 
command of the companies, which 
were to be distributed among the 
towns and not quartered on the 
countryside. Each captain was to take 
the oath: ‘Je promets et jure 4 Dieu et 
a Notre Dame que je garderay justice 
et ne souffriray aucune pillerie. . . .’® 
Members of the old armed bands not 
absorbed into the new companies were 
to withdraw ‘hastivement et sans de- 
lay és pays dont ils estoient, sans 
pillier, ne desrober le povre pceuple; 
ou aultrement, se ainsy ne la faisoient, 
on y pourvoyroit, et en feroit justice 
comme de gens habandonnez.’* Simul- 
taneous reforms in the financial system 
of the government made it possible to 
support the new companies by regular 
supply of provisions and by fixed 
monetary payments.® 


*Du Fresne de Beaucourt, Histoire, IV, 


393- 
*Du Fresne de Beaucourt, Histoire, IV, 


94- 

"Mathieu d’Escouchy, Chronique, ed. 
Gaston du Fresne de Beaucourt (Paris, 
1863-64), I, 57. 

*In 1446, the original fifteen hundred 
‘lances,’ designed for Languedoil, were in- 
creased by five hundred for Languedoc, and 
there were also ‘lances supplementaires,’ or 
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The large measure of success 
achieved by these reforms, military 
and financial, evoked the universal ad- 
miration of contemporary chroniclers; 
modern historians are no less unani- 
mous in stressing their importance as 
seen through the perspective of cen- 
turies. In particular, contemporaries 
were astonished, as well as gratified, 
by the rapidity with which the armed 
bands melted away. Mathieu d’Es- 
couchy, for example, says that fifteen 
days after the promulgation of the 
edict ‘n’estoit aucune nouvelle d’eulx 
en tous les pays du Roy.’® Published 
documents of the period would seem 
to. bear this out, since payments to 
free-lances, ‘affin de les fere vuidier 
hors dudit pais,’ common enough in 
earlier years, do not appear after mid- 
1445. The present manuscript, there- 
fore, gains special significance in sug- 
gesting that, at least in Auvergne, the 
problem of the armed bands persisted 
in some degree as late as 1447. 

In his conduct of the affairs of the 
realm the King was aided and sup- 
ported by his Grand Council and by 
the ‘Grands Officiers de la Couronne,’ 
or chief administrative officers, who 
might or might not be members of 
the Grand Council. One of the most 
striking features of the reign of Charles 
VII, and underlining its importance 
as a period of transition, is the infiltra- 
tion of representatives of the “Tiers- 
Etat’ into both these groups, a phe- 
nomenon well illustrated in the present 


‘compagnies de la petite ordonnance,’ less 
well armed but of some military value. 
Finally, in 1448, to the new cavalry was 
added a new infantry, the ‘francs-archers,’ 
and the reform of the army was complete. 

* Chronique, I, 58. 

* Antoine Thomas, Les Etats provinciaux 
de la France centrale sous Charles VIl 
(Paris, 1879), II, 220. 
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document, as an account of the five 
persons whose names appear therein 
will show. Four of the five were im- 
portant officials of the government, 
and three of them, at least, close to 
the King. 

First comes Jean Barillet de Xain- 
coins or Saincoins," a native of Berry. 
Employed successively by Charles as 
a notary and as Secretary to the King, 
he became in 1439 Receiver General 
of the taxes for Languedoc and Lan- 
guedoil, and in 1443 was specially 
charged with the administration of 
the Queen’s finances. Five years later 
he was a member of the Grand Coun- 
cil and by 1449 was no less a person 
than ‘trésorier général et conseiller 
du roi sur le fait et gouvernement de 
toutes ses finances.’ 

This meteoric rise to fame, and for- 
tune too, for he became an extremely 
rich man, was suddenly halted, and he 
found himself on the 16th of October 
1450 arrested and thrown into prison 
in the castle at Tours on a charge of 
malversation and fraud. Proceedings 
against him lasted for nearly a year; 
finally, according to Jean Chartier’s 
picturesque account, Xaincoins, after 
being questioned in jail, acknowledged 
his guilt. He was committed to prison 
for an indefinite period and all his 
goods were confiscated. The magnifi- 
cent residence he had built for him- 
self at Tours was given to the Comte 
de Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans, 
while the King acquired the modest 
sum of 60,000 golden crowns, which, 
as Chartier says, ‘sembloit estre bien 
peu de chose au regard de ce qu'il 
auoit pillé & desrobé, comme sa propre 


™Du Fresne de Beaucourt, Histoire, V, 
87 ff.; Auguste Vallet de Viriville, Histoire 
de Charles VII (Paris, 1862-65), III, 267-270. 
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confession le portoit.’ The chronicler 
concludes his account of Xaincoins’s 
downfall with the fateful words: ‘Et 
est cette affaire bien 4 noter pour 
donner exemple aux autres, & pour 
plusieurs autres causes.’ 

Two years later Xaincoins’s succes- 
sor, his friend and compatriot, the 
much better known Jacques Coeur of 
Bourges, found himself in a similar 
predicament. He too was arrested and 
thrown into prison, accused of the 
crimes of lése-majesté and of purvey- 
ing arms to the Saracens. His dramatic 
escape and his subsequent wanderings 
and death on the island of Chios have 
become legendary." 

Pierre Mandonier,'* who, according 
to the document, was to pay over to 
Xaincoins the sum of 120 livres tour- 
nois, was receiver of the taxes both for 
Upper and Lower Auvergne at vari- 
ous times. For example, in 1430 a 
receipt dated 24th September from 
the Bishop of Saint-Flour to Man- 
donier refers to him as ‘receveur de la 
Haute Auvergne,’ while numerous 
‘quittances’ from 1434 onwards indi- 
cate that he subsequently became 
‘receveur du bas pays.’ It was the 
duty of the ‘receveurs’ to collect the 
taxes for a given area and render an 
account of them to the Receiver Gen- 
eral and the Comptroller of the Gen- 
eral Receipt, or Revenue, as we might 
say. The revenues of the period were 
divided into two main categories, the 
‘finances ordinaires,’ derived from the 
traditional tax known as the ‘domaine,’ 


* Chartier, etc., Histoire de Charles VII, 
Pp- 219-220. 

See A. B. Kerr, Jacques Coeur, Mer- 
chant Prince of the Middle Ages (London, 
1927); T. B. Costain, The Moneyman (Gar- 
den City, N. Y., 1947). 

“See Thomas, Etats provinciaux, passim. 
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and the ‘finances extraordinaires, 
which were extensively developed dur- 
ing Charles’s reign and were made up 
from such ‘impots’ as the ‘taille,’ the 
‘aide,’ and the ‘gabelle.’ In the earlier 
part of the reign ‘extraordinary’ taxes 
were not levied, in theory at least, 
without the approval of the ‘Etats 
Généraux’ or ‘Etats Provinciaux.’ 
Financial arrangements similar to 
those reflected in the present manu- 
script are frequently referred to in 
the documents relating to Mandonier. 
In July 1438 — almost ten years prior 
to our manuscript—a sum of 9,000 
livres was to be levied by the ‘Etats de 
la Basse-Auvergne’ for the payment 
of the men-at-arms organized for the 
defense of Lower Auvergne, and 
19,886 livres, 13 sols, and 6 deniers to 
reimburse the ‘receveur, P. Mando- 
nier,’ for a like sum paid to the captains 
of the soldiers ‘pour qu’ilz vuidassent 
le pays et fussent plus abstrains au 
service du roy.’*5 Again, a letter of 
the 17th of March 1443 from King 
Charles refers to Pierre Mandonier 
and ‘les gens de guerre.’ It begins: 


Charles, par la grace de Dieu roy de 
France, 4 nos amez et feaulx Gens de 
nos Comptes, salut et dilection. Les gens 
d’eglise et nobles du bas et hault pais 
d’Auvergne nous ont fait exposer que 
pour faire deslogier et partir dudit pais 
pluseurs capitaines et gens de guerre qui 
y sont passez en la saison d’esté derreni- 
erement passé en venant a nostre service 
ou voyage que avons fait 4 Tartas et en 
nostre pais de Guienne pour le re- 
couvrement de noz villes, places et 
forteresses que y ont occupé et occupent 
noz anciens ennemis les Anglois, et affin 
aussi que lesdiz capitaines et gens de 
guerre feussent et soient plus astrains de 
nous venir servir et venissent et tirassent 


* Thomas, Etats provinciaux, 1, 197. 
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plus tost devers nous, il leur a convenu 
donner et promettre ausdiz capitaines et 
gens de guerre, affin de eschever les 
dommaiges qui par leur sejour nous eust 
peu advenir et 4 noz subgiez d’icellui pais, 
grans sommes de deniers montans 4 la 
somme de .xxmi™, frans . . .16 


It is apparent that large sums of money 
were expended in an effort to rid the 
countryside of the captains and their 
men-at-arms. Often, as in the present 
manuscript, the entire sum agreed on 
was not paid all at once; one frequently 
meets with the terms ‘parpaie’ or ‘par- 
paiement’ in the records of these 
transactions. 

Pierre Mandonier must have been a 
well-known figure among the King’s 
administrators, even though not a 
member of the central government. In 
a letter of 10 April 1445 he is men- 
tioned in conjunction with Jean de 
Bar and Jacques Coeur, while another 
document of 1445 mentions him along 
with Xaincoins in the same relation- 
ship in which we find them in our 
document of 1447: ‘.. . laquelle 
somme de .x1x™. .v°. 1. t. ledit Man- 
donier, ordonné receveur dessusdit, 
sera tenu paier pour le roy nostredit s* 
audit maistre Jehan de Xaincoins, re- 
ceveur general . . .’ 1" 

Geoffroy de Couvran,'* captain of 
men-at-arms and crossbowmen, the 
third person mentioned in the docu- 
ment, appears intermittently over a 
period of eleven years in the history 
of Charles’s campaigns and is always 
depicted as a ‘preux et hardi cavalier,’ 
full of courage and initiative and in- 
variably successful in devising tactics 
for overcoming the enemy. He is 

* Thomas, Etats provinciaux, Il, 160. 

* Thomas, Etats provinciaux, Il, 207, 226. 


See Chartier, etc., Histoire de Charles 
Vil. 
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first noted at the siege of Meaux in 
1439, but it is in the years 1449 and 
1450 that his name occurs most fre- 
quently in the chronicles, and we can 
gain some idea of his personality from 
the accounts of the battles and skir- 
mishes in which he took part. On the 
12th of August 1449, we read, 


. arriua 4 Vendosme le Roy grande- 
ment accompagné de gens d’armes, tant 
Seigneurs, Cheualiers, Escuyers, & Arch- 
ers, comme autres: Il y resta iusques au 
Lundy ensuiuant dix-huitiesme our 
dudit mois: Cependant le Sire de Loheac, 
le Mareschal de Bretagne, Méessire 
Geoffroy de Couuran, & Joachim Roii- 
ault, auec plusieurs autres assaillirent la 
Ville de Sainct-lames de Beuuron si 
durement, si asprement & longuement, 
que l’assaut dura depuis neuf heures du 
matin iusques 4 prés de la nuit: Au reste 
il fut fort tiré contre icelle Ville tant de 
grosses pieces d’artillerie, que moyennes 
& menués, & tout iceluy iour il y fut fort 
assailly, & aussi bien defendu; toutesfois 
le lendemain se rendirent iceux Anglois 
4 composition, qui fut telle qu’ils s’en 
allerent leurs corps & leurs biens saufs. 
Et ainsi fut reduite cette Place, comme 
beaucoup d'autres, & remise en l’obeis- 
sance du Roy.!® 


From the siege of Saint-James de 
Beuvron Geoffroy moved northward 
in the train of the Duc de Bretagne to 
the siege of Coutances, which fell to 
the French assailants after two days’ 
fighting. After Coutances they be- 
sieged and took Saint Lé, several 
chateaux in the area, and Carentan. In 
October 1449 Geoffroy played an im- 
portant part in the assault on Gavray: 
‘Le lendemain,’ we read, ‘Messire 
Geoffroy de Couuren qui faisoit le 
guet, mina la place, & fit approches 


* Chartier, Histoire de Charles VII, p. 
148. 
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telles, que iceluy iour ledit Gauray fut 
assailly bien vaillamment, tellement que 
les Anglois, qui estoient cing 4 six 
vingt combatans dedans, demanderent 
a parler pour leur composition . . .’ *° 

At Christmas the English attempted 
to dislodge the French garrison at 
Gavray, which included Geoffroy de 
Couvran. A skirmish took place at 
the Croix de Vavioux and the English, 
as usual, were routed. Some were 
taken prisoner, some killed, and very 
few escaped. 

From April to July of the following 
year Geoffroy de Couvran was in the 
forefront of every battle. On the 12th 
of April, after Easter, we are told he 
left the main body of the army, along 
with his companion Messire Joachim 
Rouault, to seek out the English on 
his own account. They rode until 
they caught up with the enemy. 
‘Alors,’ says the historian, ‘combien 
quils eussent peu de gens auec eux, 
neantmoins comme preux & hardis 
Caualiers, ils allerent vaillamment 
donner sur leur Arriere-garde, en 
laquelle ils tuerent & blesserent plusi- 
eurs d’iceux Anglois . . .’*! 

Later in the year we find the cap- 
tain, this time in the company of the 
Comte de Clermont, taking part in 
the siege of Caen. The town was 
attacked from two sides at once, and 
Geoffroy de Couvran was among 
those who lodged at the abbey of 
Saint-Etienne. The whole area was 
mined, hand-to-hand combats were 
the order of the day, and after a bitter 
struggle the castle and dungeon were 
taken by the French. King Charles 
made his triumphal entry into Caen 
on the 6th of July, and we may be 


™ Chartier, Histoire, p. 164. 
™ Chartier, Histoire, p. 195. 
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sure that Geoffroy figured in the pro- 
cession. 

Another reference to Geoffroy oc- 
curs in the account of the siege of 
Falaise later in the same month. The 
King was there in person, and Geof- 
froy is listed among those present who, 
with his companions, ‘firent de grands 
preparatifs pour ietter bombardes & 
canons, afin d’assaillir cette Ville, dans 
laquelle estoient en garnison mille 
cing cents combatans Anglois, les 
mieux en point qui fussent en toute la 
Duché de Normandie.’ 2? 

His last appearance in the chronicles 
is at the siege of Cherbourg. There- 
after, except for two slight references 
to his company of men-at-arms in a 
list of defenders of the Mont Saint- 
Michel ** and a general statement that 
he played an important part in the 
conquest of Normandy, he is men- 
tioned no more, and it is to be assumed 
that some time in the year 1450 his 
active career as a soldier came to an 
end. Our document of 1447 shows 
him in a somewhat different light, less 
heroic but certainly no less typical of 
a captain of ‘genz darmes & de trait’ 
of those days. No doubt by the open- 
ing of the great campaign in Nor- 
mandy of 1449 the King was as eager 
to obtain the services of the captain 
as he was apparently ready to dispense 
with them during the years of truce. 

The signature ‘Bar’ was affixed to 
the document by an eminent member 
of the King’s entourage, Jean de Bar, 
Seigneur de Baugy.** The Bar family 


* Chartier, Histoire, p. 211. 

* Oscar de Poli, Les défenseurs du Mont 
Saint-Michel (1417-1450) (Paris, 1895), pp. 
ISI, 157. 

' b See Thomas, Etats provinciaux, I, 274- 
278; Nouvelle biographie générale, ed. 
Didot, article on Bar by Vallet de Viriville. 
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came from Bourges, and had been 
well known since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Jean’s father, Jean III de Bar, 
had been ‘valet de chambre’ and 
apothecary to the King in the period 
1421-23 and some twenty years later 
was still in Charles’s employ. It was 
natural then that his two sons, Jean 
IV, the elder, and Pion, the younger, 
should serve the King in their turn. 
Pion cisappears from historical rec- 
ords after the znd of June 1446, when 
he gave a receipt for the sum of 100 
livres voted him by the ‘Etats de la 
Haute-Auvergne,’ but of Jean a great 
deal was heard in subsequent years. 
He began his career as ‘valet de 
chambre’ to King Charles while the 
latter was still Dauphin and _ later 
played a prominent part as soldier, 
diplomat, and minister of finance. In 
1445, we learn, Jean de Bar was as- 
signed the task, along with Charles de 
Culant, ‘de faire loger 120 lances dans 
la Basse-Auvergne.’ He was appointed 
commissioner for Auvergne in 1446 
and again in 1448, and from our docu- 
ment we may assume that he held a 
similar position in 1447. It was, how- 
ever, during the campaign in Nor- 
mandy in 1449 that he distinguished 
himself especially as a soldier and a 
diplomat. His valor was rewarded 
when he was knighted on the field of 
battle, as is told in the interesting ac- 
count of the event given in Berry’s 
‘Histoire chronologique du Roy 
Charles VII’ — interesting too for the 
vivid apergu it provides of an encoun- 
ter between the French and the re- 
doubtable leader of the enemy, Lord 
Talbot: 


Si cheuaucherent lesdits Seigneurs Fran- 
gois pour le cuider trouver, tout au 
long du iour, & tant firent qu’ils le pour- 
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suiurent, & rencontrerent prés de Har- 
court, en telle maniere qu’ils se voyoient 
I’'vn l’autre: Quand le dit Seigneur de 
Tallebot les apperceut, il se fortifia & 
s’enferma de hayes & de chariots, qu’il 
auoit amenez pour porter ses viures, & 
son artillerie, en telle maniere que on ne 
le pouuoit greuer: Et quand vint sur 
la nuict, il se retira hastiuement dans 
le chasteau dudit Harcourt. Lesdits 
Seigneurs Francois furent tout ce iour 
en bataille, croyans combatre: Et 1a 
furent faits Cheualiers le Sire lean de 
Bar Seigneur de Baugy, & lean Dolon 
Escuyer d’Escuyrie du Roy, lesquels se 
retrahirent 4 Eureux pour ce soir.?5 

That Bar was not only a valiant 
knight but also a good diplomat is 
evidenced by the fact that he was 
several times chosen to discuss terms 
with the English, or to negotiate the 
capitulation of a besieged town, the 
most memorable occasion being when 
the English yielded at Rouen in 1449. 
As one of the King’s ministers of fi- 
nance he likewise gave generously of 
his services during this crucial cam- 
paign. Berry relates that Bar, no less 
than ‘Sire lacques Queur Argentier & 
Conseiller du Roy,’ had worked hard 
to find ways and means of raising 
money to pay the soldiers in Lower 
Normandy: ‘Et aussi firent Sire Jean 
Hardoiiin & Pierre Bezart, & Messire 
Iean de Bar, qui leur fut grand hon- 
neur, aidant Dieu, & 4 tous les autres 
qui y ont fort peiné & trauaillé, aus- 
quels doint Dieu par son plaisir longue- 
ment viure, bien mourir, & 4 la fin 
son Paradis.’ 7¢ 

The author’s pious wish for Jean de 
Bar was probably granted, for after a 
lengthy career, during which he oc- 


* As printed by Godefroy in his edition 
of Chartier, Berry, and others, Histoire de 
Charles VII, p. 435. 

* Histoire de Charles VII, p. 458. 
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cupied a variety of official posts, in- 
cluding those of ‘chambellan, maitre 
des comptes, général des finances, 
capitaine des chateaux de Tours et 
d’Amboise et enfin bailli de Touraine,’ 
his favor still undiminished in the 
reign of Louis XI, the Sire de Baugy 
died in 1470 and was buried in the 
church of the Jacobins at Bourges. 

The last of the signatories, ‘E. Chlr,’ 
or Etienne Chevalier,”’ is perhaps the 
most widely known of the five today. 
Born about 1410, he followed the ex- 
ample of his father, Jean Chevalier, in 
becoming the King’s Secretary, em- 
barking thereby on a long and impor- 
tant career as diplomat and officer of 
finances. If this later fame is less than 
that of Jacques Coeur it is perhaps 
because his special qualities marked 
him out for a less dramatic role in the 
life of the time and also because no 
breath of scandal or disgrace served 
as a foil for notoriety. Indeed it is 
obvious from the details recorded of 
him that he enjoyed the unbounded 
confidence not only of the King but 
also of the King’s mistress Agnés Sorel, 
and that to both of them he was a 
faithful and devoted servitor. 

His skill as a diplomat was recog- 
nized when in his early thirties, in 
the year 1445, he was sent as King’s 
Secretary to England, along with five 
other notables, on an embassy seeking 
to make a peace treaty with Henry 

*Compilation of data by Godefroy, 
Histoire de Charles VII, pp. 880-892 (with 
portrait engraving by y mers Langot); 
Nouvelle biographie générale, ed. Didot, 
article on Chevalier by Vallet de Viriville; 
Du Fresne de Beaucourt, Histoire de 
Charles VII, passim (see index). It is in- 
teresting to note that a receipt for a grati- 
fication of 50 livres accorded Etienne 
Chevalier by the ‘Etats du Bas-Limousin’ in 
January 1448 is similarly signed ‘E. Chlr’ 
(Thomas, Etats provinciaux, I, 305). 
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VI. As Berry records it in his ‘His- 
toire chronologique’: 


En ce temps le Roy enuoya en Am- 
bassade en Angleterre Monseigneur le 
Comte de Vendosme son cousin, Grand- 
Maistre-d’Hostel de France, Monsei- 
gneur |’Archeuesque de Rheims premier 
Pair de France, Monseigneur le Comte 
de Laual, Monseigneur de Pressigny 
Chambellan du Roy, Maistre Guillaume 
Cousinot Maistre des Requestes, & 
Maistre Estienne Cheualier Secretaire du 
Roy..™ 


In the following year, 1446, he ac- 
companied the French ambassadors to 
the court of the Duc de Bourgogne. 
In 1449 he was with Dunois, Coetivy, 
and Précigny in Brittany, and in that 
same year he took part in the pre- 
liminary inquiry set up to examine the 
affairs of his co-signatory, Jehan de 
Xaincoins. Three years later he was 
among the commissioners at the trial 
of Xaincoins’s successor, Jacques 
Coeur, and his name appears on the 
‘arrét de condamnation.’ 

On the 15th of August 1449 Cheva- 
lier was appointed ‘maitre-clerc des 
comptes’ and he continued to exercise 
the office of Comptroller of the Gen- 
eral Receipt. On the 3rd of December 
1450 he was appointed commissioner 
‘auprés des Etats du Haut-Limousin’ 
for the year 1451 and was still noted 
as Secretary to the King, so that he 
appears to have had many duties suc- 
cessively thrust upon him. 

Etienne Chevalier’s prestige con- 
tinued to increase and in the latter 
part of Charles’s reign he was one of 
the most influential members of the 
Grand Council. Many documents, 
dealing chiefly with questions of fi- 
nance, from 1442 to 1461 ‘portent le 


* Histoire de Charles VII, p. 428. 
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visa, la signature ou la mention 
d’Etienne Chevalier, soit comme no- 
taire du roi, soit comme trésorier de 
France, soit enfin comme membre du 
grand conseil.’ 2° 

And Chevalier’s interests were not 
narrow, for in spite of his manifold 
administrative tasks he found time to 
be a patron of the arts. Vallet de 
Viriville describes him in glowing 
terms as ‘le Mécéne a qui les arts doi- 
vent le chef-d’ceuvre de la calligraphie 
au moyen 4ge et les principales pro- 
ductions de Jean Fouquet.’ ®° Indeed, 
it is probably as the patron of Fouquet 
that Chevalier is best known at the 
present time. The artist has left us 
three portraits of his patron, two 
among the miniatures at Chantilly 
from the great Chevalier Book of 
Hours and the third the striking panel 
painting at Berlin which was widely 
exhibited in the United States during 
1948. 

The confidence placed in Chevalier 
by his royal master and by Agnés Sorel 
is illustrated by the fact that both ap- 
pointed him to be one of their testa- 
mentary executors. When the Dame 
de Beauté died in 1450 it was Etienne 
Chevalier who saw to her burial and 
had an imposing and beautiful monu- 
ment erected to her memory at Loches. 
He had too the unusual distinction, 
like Bar, of being one of the few 
friends of Charles VII who remained 
in favor with Louis XI. In 1470, for 
example, Louis sent him to Rome as 
ambassador to Pope Paul II. 

To his native city of Melun, Eti- 
enne Chevalier proved a loyal and 
liberal benefactor, and he is recorded 
as having made many generous gifts, 


® Nouvelle biographie générale. 
*” Histoire de Charles VII, Ill, 186. 
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including statues and jewels, to the 
cathedral of Notre Dame in that city. 
When he died on the 3rd of Septem- 
ber 1474 he bequeathed his numerous 
official posts, together with his con- 
siderable fortune, to his son. 


In this small scrap of parchment, 
then, bearing eight lines of writing, 
there are brought into conjunction 
five important personages of the time, 
each depicting in his career many 
facets of the period of transition 


John Owen’s 


and wrote Latin epigrams, a liter- 

ary form in vogue during the early 
seventeenth century. Within that 
period his Epigrammatum .. . Libri 
Decem went through numerous edi- 
tions on both English and continental 
presses. They were likewise trans- 
lated into German, French, and Eng- 
lish; one of the latter versions, by 
Robert Hayman, was prepared in 
‘Bristols-Hope in Britaniola, anciently 
called New-found-land.’! The repu- 
tation that once included two conti- 
nents has since declined, commensu- 
rate perhaps with the reduced esteem 
in which the Latin language and the 
epigram are held. Even in his own 
day there were detractors — Ben 
Jonson, for example: ‘Owen is a pure 
Pedantique Schoolmaster sweeping 
his living from the Posteriors of little 
children, and hath no thinge good in 


Jes Owen lived in England 


*Certaine Epigrams 
title-page. 

*‘Conversations with Drummond,’ Ben 
Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, I, 138. 


(London, 1628), 
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through which France was passing. 
No less does the matter of the docu- 
ment, restricted though it is to a single 
small financial transaction, suggest the 
struggle of a country to become a 
nation through centralization of the 
governing power. 


CaMiLita Hay Guties ** 


™ The writer wishes to record her thanks 


for assistance in oe this note to Mr 
R. H. Haynes, W. K. Naulty, Miss 
Dorothy F. Skelley, and Mr G. W. Cottrell, 
Jr, of the Harvard Library. 


Epigrammata 


him, his Epigrames being bare narra- 
tions.’ On any occasion when his 
works now receive mention, they are 
dismissed always briefly, often errone- 
ously. 

The obscurity into which the works 
themselves have fallen has blurred also 
the facts regarding their publication 
and relation one to another, as an 
examination of the entries in the 
Short-Title Catalogue should perhaps 
sufficiently demonstrate. It is pro- 
posed to survey the editions of the 
Epigrammata printed in England be- 
tween 1606 and 1633, since it is in this 
period and in these editions that the 
bibliographical problems arise. But 
before the survey is undertaken it will 
be convenient to establish certain 
terms of reference. 

The Libri Decem were not sold as 
separate volumes, but as four: three 
volumes composed of three books 
each, and one of one. Consequently 
the term ‘volume’ will here be used 
for any of the four different parts; 
technically this is correct because they 
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eventually do comprise an entire 
work. ‘Book’ will refer to any of the 
ten parts, among which there will be 
no need for finer distinctions. The 
volumes, three of which are headed 
Epigrammatum ... Libri Tres and 
one Epigrammatum . . . Liber Singu- 
laris, may be identified by the dedica- 
tory phrases which regularly appear 
on the title-pages: Ad D. Mariam 
Neville, Ad Henricum Principem, Ad 
Tres Mecaenates, each containing 
three books, and Ad D. Arabellam 
Stuart, containing one book. 

Ad D. Mariam Neville, Owen’s 
earliest work, was printed in 1606, al- 
though this date has seldom been 
recognized, at least in recent years. 
It was entered in the Stationers’ Regis- 
ter® for 1606, and the title-page of 
the only copy at present recorded, in 
the Harvard College Library, reads: 


EPIGRAMMA.- / TVM LIBRI / TRES. 
/ Autore Ioanne Owen Bri- / tanno. Noui 
Collegii / Oxoniensis nuper / Socio. / 
[ornament: birds and foliage] / LON- 
DINI. / Apud loannem Windet, Sump- 
tibus / Simonis Watersonii. / 1606. 


A second and then a third edition soon 
followed in 1607, the same year in 
which Ad D. Arabellam Stuart was 
first published. During the next four 
years neither of these volumes was 
reissued in England, nor was any new 
work by Owen printed. In 1612, 
however, there was a revival of activ- 
ity, when four volumes by Owen came 
from the presses. Ad Henricum 
Principem and Ad Tres Mecaenates 
both had their first editions in this 
year; Ad D. Mariam Neville reached 
its fourth edition; Ad D. Arabellam 
Stuart, its second. 


* Arber, III, 325. 
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Simon Waterson published all the 
London editions of Owen’s Epigram- 
mata, employing different printers 
from year to year, after the custom of 
the time. John Windet and Hum- 
phrey Lownes were responsible for 
the earlier editions. The work in 
1612 was divided between Nicholas 
Okes, who obtained the two new 
volumes, and John Legate, who had 
the two old ones. Apparently Water- 
son took special care to ensure that all 
the parts would present a uniform 
appearance: the duodecimo size, a 
nearly identical typography, and, 
within each of the four volumes, the 
retention of both an individual title- 
page and the independent numbering 
of the books all contribute to the 
correspondence between the parts 
printed by Okes and those by Legate. 
Consequently the four could be sold 
in various combinations without seem- 
ing incongruous. Waterson, one may 
surmise, assumed that those already 
owning the older volumes would want 
to purchase only the two just issued; 
others would wish to obtain all four. 
Ad D. Mariam Neville and Ad D. 
Arabellam Stuart, with continuous 
signatures, share one gathering in such 
a way that they had to be bought 
together. Ad Henricum Principem 
and Ad Tres Mecaenates have separate 
signatures and, because of the method 
of imposition, could have been sold 
singly. For those who bought all four 
volumes there was added on C12 of Ad 
Tres Mecaenates, an integral part of 
the final gathering, a general title-page 
reading as follows: 


Epigrammatum / IOANNIS / OWEN 
/ CAMBRO-BRITANNIL, / OXONIEN- 
SIS, / Collegij B. Martag, (quod vulgd 
/ Novum vocant) nuper Socij, / Que 
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hactenus prodierunt. / Libri Decem. / 
Editio quarta Lonpivensis. / [rule] / 
[device: fleur-de-lis} / [rule] / Ex 
officina Nicolai de Quercubus, / sumtibus 
S. Waterson. / 1612. 


This general title-page may still be 
seen im situ in copies at Harvard and 
the Folger, while a second copy at the 
Folger has the title-page transferred to 
its logical position at the head of all 
four volumes bound together.‘ 

After 1612 there were few changes 
made in the text of the Epigramma- 
tum ... Libri Decem, so that even 
though technically these four are 
linked books they might also be re- 
garded as the first collected edition. 
Ad Henricum Principem and Ad Tres 
Mecaenates must have sold more 
rapidly than the two earlier volumes 
because in 1618 they had a second edi- 
tion, for which the same printer, Okes, 
closely copied the first in typography, 
in duodecimo imposition, and in the 
quality of paper.® The two issued in 


“In the Folger copy containing the title- 
page still im situ the C signatures of Ad 

enricum Principem and Ad Tres Mecae- 
mates were interchanged by the binder, so 
the title-page appears to belong with the for- 
mer rather than with the latter volume. 

The two Folger copies exhibit two dif- 
ferent settings of signature A of Ad Tres 
Mecaenates, identified by the presence of 
two ornaments on Arzv in the copy which 
has the general title-page still im situ and 
only one ornament on the corresponding 

age of the copy in which the title-page has 
baw transferred to the beginning. Also the 
Folger copy with the title-page im situ has a 

uad inserted between the parenthesis and 
the word ‘quod’ in line 6; this is absent in 
the copy with the transferred title-page. The 
Harvard copy appears to agree with the 
Folger ‘in situ’ copy both with respect to 
the setting of signature A and in the spacing 
of line 6. 

I am very grateful to Dr James G. Mc- 
Manaway for information concerning the 
Folger copies. 

*In this case also making the signatures 
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1618 could therefore be bound with 
copies of Ad D. Mariam Neville and 
Ad D. Arabellam Stuart remaining 
from 1612. The general title-page 
was presumably omitted in 1618. In 
one surviving copy,® at least, the only 
leaf not occupied by the text, Fiz of 
Ad Tres Mecaenates, is blank. The 
Epigrammatum . . Libri Decem 
were wholly reprinted in 1622 and 
again in 1633, in the first instance by 
Okes and in the second by Augustine 
Mathewes. Although in design the 
1633 setting shows a departure from 
the earlier ones, the general format 
appears unchanged. A title-page for 
each of the volumes and the number- 
ing of the books within these four 
were features still retained; it is in 
no way a linked book, however. In 
1633, also, an engraved general title- 
page was added, which has two mis- 
leading statements. The entire Libri 
Decem, it is implied, had reached a 
sixth edition, but this claim describes 
only Ad D. Mariam Neville. More- 
over, the date given is 1634, but the 
four title-pages to the volumes all 
Carry 1633. 

A more important innovation, how- 
ever, is the tacit addition, beginning 
on Kio, of a mysterious ‘eleventh’ 
book, with its title-page reading as 
follows: 


MONOSTICA / QUZEDAM ETHI- / 
CA & POLITICA / veterum sapientum. 
/ [rule] / [device: mask] / [rule] 
/ LONDINI, / Ex Officina Aug. Matb. 
sumptibus / Simonis Waterson. 1633. 


Its addition in 1633, eleven years after 
Owen’s death, the lack of an author’s 
name on the title-page, and the general 
continuous, though without a shared gather- 


ing. 
* At Harvard. 
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lack of congruity with ‘standard’ Epi- 
grammata title-pages all might rouse 
suspicion. An explanation leads be- 
yond England. 

The spread in popularity of Owen’s 
epigrams from England to the conti- 
nent has already been noted. The 
earliest edition of the Libri Decem 
thus far traced which contains this 
‘eleventh’ book is one of Leipzig of 
1620, published by the heirs of Thomas 
Schiirer, with a repetition in the 
numbering of the Monosticha epi- 
grams (1-go, 1-38) identical with that 
found in the English printing.? Sub- 
sequent continental editions appear 
regularly to include the Monosticha, 
and with the same repetition. It is in 
connection with an Elzevir edition of 
1628 that Willems gives the following 
explanation of the source of the book 
spuriously credited to Owen: 


Dans lédition elzevirienne de 1628, et 
dans toutes celles qui suivent, on a inséré 
au milieu du volume (pp. 141-160), et 
sans en avertir le lecteur, toute une série 
d’épigrammes qui ne sont point d’Owen. 
Ces piéces, qui peuvent compter parmi 
les meilleures du recueil, sont au nombre 
de 128, et portent ici le titre assez im- 
propre de Monosticha quedam ethica et 
politica veterum sapientum. Elles sont 
textuellement tirées des Disticha de 
moribus d’un jeune poéte italien, Michel 
Verino, mort en 1514 4 l’age de dix-neuf 
mse 


* Because of this duplication of numbers, 
some writers have actually mentioned a 
‘twelfth’ book. 

* Alphonse Willems, Les Elzevier (Brus- 
sels, 1880), p. 78. Verino, it may be noted, 
seems to have died in 1487 rather than 1514, 
at an age even more tender than that indi- 
cated. 
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The Epigrammatum . . . Libri De- 
cem continued to be published and 
translated in England and on the 
continent throughout the seventeenth 
century. Thereafter, while largely 
without honor in his own country, 
Owen enjoyed an astonishing number 
of continental printings, at least 
through the eighteenth century,® with 
an occasional revival even in the nine- 
teenth. The answers to the basic 
problems of the text are, however, to 
be found in the early editions here 
discussed. 


Joun J. Enck 


An early attribution of the Monosticha 
to Verino is to be found in the edition of the 
Dicta Catonis by Christianus Daumius 
(Zwickau, 1672, p. 245). The relation of the 
Monosticha to Owen and to Verino’s ac- 
knowledged works is discussed in some detail 
by W. H. D. Suringar, ‘De Epigrammata van 
Joannes Owenus, Bibliographische Adver- 
saria, Ill (1876-77), 50-59. 

A statement in the Dictionary of National 
Biography that the Monosticha is appended 
to the Liber Singularis of 1607 may pe taken 
as further evidence of the confusion which 
has attended the recording of Owen’s works. 
A survey of copies at the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, the Folger, and the Huntington, 
together with those at Harvard, fixes upon 
the 1633 edition as the first printed in Eng- 
land to include this spurious section. I am 
very grateful to the Keepers of Printed 
Books at the British Museum and the Bod- 
leian for information regarding copies in 
their charge and to Mr William A. Jackson 
for examining copies at the Huntington. 

*Two of these may be mentioned here 
as indicative of the persistence of his popu- 
larity: an edition published at Cologne in 
1708, ‘editio nova catholica, ab omni ob- 
scoenitate, & piarum aurium offendiculo 
expurgata, and a two-volume edition, 
‘prioribus auctior, er emendatior’ by 
A. A. Renouard, published in Paris in the 
Year II of the Republic, of which Harvard 
has one of twelve copies on large paper. 
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Swift's Cadenus and Vanessa Again 


LeETIN, II (1948), 254-257, the 

present writer pointed out that 
two printings of Cadenus and Vanessa 
— Miscellanea, 1727, 1, 88-119, and 
the Warner edition, 1726 — are from 
a single type-setting. It appears that 
the same is the case with two other 
printings of the poem, namely: 


I: the Harvarp Lisrary ButL- 


CADENUS / anno / VANESSA. / a / 
POEM. / — / [ornament] / — / LON- 
DON, / Printed and Sold by J. Roberts 
in Warwick- / Lane, and in Edinburgh 

by Allan Ramsay, / 1726. Price 6 d. 

8vo in fours. 

[A]-D‘, E?. 

[1], title; [2], blank; 3-34, text; [35], 
‘Advertisement’ of books for sale by 
Ramsay; [36], blank. 

Copies: Harvard College Library (16422. 
35.2.1"), Lord Rothschild. 


2 


CADENUS / ann / VANESSA. / a / 
POEM. / — / [ornament] / — / Printed 
in the Year, M. DCC. XXVI. 

8vo in fours. 

L-O4, P?. 

[81], title; [82], blank; 83-114, text; 
[115], ‘Advertisement’ of books for sale 
by Ramsay; [116], blank. 

Copies: British Museum (992.h.7.4.), 
Harvard College Library (16418.2*; ad- 
vertisement leaf lacking). 

Apparently issued, with separate title- 
page, as part of a collection the other 
pages of which have not been identified. 
A complete copy of the collection re- 
mains a desideratum. 


Comparison? has revealed the fol- 
lowing similarities: 


*Thanks are again due to Dr W. H. 
Bond, of the Houghton Library, and to 


(1) The ornament on the title-page, the 

headpiece, the decorated capital “T’ 

on the first page of the text, and the 

ornamental bar (stencils) at the top 
of the page of ‘Advertisement’ are 
exactly the same in the two printings. 

Both have ‘FINIS. in small italic 

caps at the foot of the last page of 

text. 

(3) Both have the misprint ‘by’ for ‘be’ 
in the second line from the bottom 
on p. 9 (89). 

(4) In both the full stops after ‘Girl’ and 
‘sees’ in ll. 16 and 28 of p. 17 (97) 
are superior to the line. 

(5) In both the ‘P’ of ‘Poem’ on the 
title-page, the second ‘g’ of ‘engrav- 
ing’ in |. 25 of p. 9 (89), and the “T” 
of ‘The’ in l. 5 of the page of ‘Ad- 
vertisement’ show damaged font. 


(2) 


The imprint, the pagination, and 
the signatures have of course been 
altered in accordance with the altered 
circumstances. 

It further appears that the ten lines 
beginning: 

But what Success Vanessa met, 
Is to the World a Secret yet: 


are present in both printings. 
Moreover, the following errors, 

first occurring in Roberts’s first edi- 

tion and arising from the difficulty the 

compositor experienced in decipher- 

ing Swift’s manuscript, are found in 

both: 

p- 9 (89), L. 14: ‘Druids’ (for ‘Prudes’) 

p- 11 (91), Ll. 17: ‘confuting’ (for ‘com- 
puting’) 

p- 16 (96), 1. 18: ‘Parlours’ (for ‘Pur- 
lieus’) 

p- 25 (105), l. 5: “Head” (for “Time’) 

Professor Louis A. Landa, Dr H. R. Archer, 


and the Bodleian Library for assistance 
kindly lent. 
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p- 26 (106), 1. 4: ‘Guilt’ (for ‘Grief’) 
p- 27 (107), l. 8: ‘sans Complaisance’ (for 
‘sans Consequence’) 


p- 33 (113), l. 17: ‘Breeding’ (for ‘Read- 
ing’). 

Roberts’s first edition has the ten 
lines, and the seven errors. After its 
publication, the ‘Errata’ slip correcting 
the seven errors was printed; some 
copies lack it, others have it pasted in. 
Roberts’s second edition omits the ten 
lines; the seven errors have been cor- 
rected. As the two Ramsay printings 
have both the ten lines and the seven 
errors, it is clear that they were 
printed from and soon after Roberts’s 
first edition, say early June 1726, and 
before the publication of the ‘Errata’ 
slip and Roberts’s second edition. 
There is no indication to show which 
of the two Ramsay printings was first. 

The Warner and Miscellanea print- 
ings have the ten lines, but not the 
seven errors. With the exception of 
one, probably overlooked (‘Guilt’ for 
‘Grief’), the errors have all been cor- 
rected. This shows dependence not 
only on Roberts’s first edition, but 
also on the ‘Errata’ slip; not on 
Roberts’s second edition. These print- 
ings must therefore be dated, by a 
short interval, after the Ramsay 


printings. 
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In view of the above, the time- 
scheme presented on p. 257 of the 
Harvarp Lisrary Butteti, II (1948), 
needs a small correction. It should be: 


(1) ca. 19 April: Dublin 2726 [sic] (a) 
znd Dublin ed. (p) 
(2) 19 May: Roberts (p) 
2nd ed. (a) 
3rd ed. (p) 
(3) 19 May: Blandford and Peele (a) 
znd, 3rd, 4th, sth, 6th, 7th eds. (all p) 
(4) early June: Edinburgh ed.: Roberts 
and Ramsay (p) 
early June: its reissue (p) 
(5) early June: Miscellanea, Vol. I (p) 
13 June: Warner reissue (p) 


A warning may not be out of place 
here that the dates of publication 
derived from advertisements need not 
always be reliable. It is quite common 
that an advertisement says: “This Day 
is publish’d, &c.,’ while exactly the 
same reading may be found in an ad- 
vertisement days, weeks, and even 
months earlier. These dates therefore 
have only the relative value of ‘the 
earliest advertisement found.’ A re- 
examination of the papers and periodi- 
cals of the time, for which the writer 
has at present no opportunity, might 
reveal earlier dates. 

HERMAN TEERINK 


Additional Views of Harvard: 
Peabody and Siljestrom 


WO views of Harvard which 
were discovered too late for 
inclusion in the main series, 


‘Views of Harvard to 1860,’ which 
terminated with the Winter 1949 
issue of the BuLteTin, are here briefly 


described. They were, however, dis- 
covered in time to be included in the 
work as published in book form this 
autumn by the Harvard University 
Press. 
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Notes 


The first view is an irregular pencil 
drawing, 3.8 x 1.6 inches on a sheet 
7-4 X 5.10 inches, which was recently 
found hanging in the Map Room in 
the Widener Library.’ It. bears the 
following penciled inscription added 
below the view: ‘View of the colleges 
/ taken by my classmate W™ B O 
Peabody 1815. / presented by J. G. 
Waters. / Oct 13 1877. / to W™ B. O. 
Peabody.’ This inscription, except for 
the last line, is apparently in the hand 
of Joseph Gilbert Waters of the Class 
of 1816; the last line is in the hand of 
his son, J. Linton Waters. Above the 
view is a second inscription, in the 
same hand as the greater part of the 
lower inscription, and partially erased 
(probably at the time of framing): 
‘Drawn by [my classmate / W™ B O 
Peabody]’. 

This unusual little view (reproduced 
here as Plate I) contains the earliest 
representations yet found of both 
Holworthy and University Halls and 
is the only view looking toward the 
south from the rear of the former 
with what may be called ‘Holworthy 
Minor’ in the foreground. For these 
reasons it is of interest and importance 
in spite of its crudity and lack of 
correct perspective. It must have 
been drawn from a position near the 
point of the Delta at the present corner 
of Kirkland and Cambridge Streets. 

A letter in an envelope pasted on 
the back of the frame reads as follows: 


To 
W B. O. Peabody, 
Boston. 
My dear Will. 
Father asks your acceptance of this 
beautiful pencil sketch of the College 
buildings — Cambridge, — executed in 


*It was brought to my attention by Mr 
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1815, by his beloved classmate — your 
honored father. The drawing was made 
one afternoon of a charming day in 
Autumn,—as they were out rambling 
together. 

I am sure you will properly appreciate 
the gift, — as well as the kind thought- 
fulness and the friendly impulse which 
prompted him, unsolicited, to place in 
my hands this tribute of friendly re- 
membrance to my dear friend — the 
worthy son of an old classmate whose 
memory he cherishes with so much 
affection. 


Sincerely Yours, 
J. Linton Waters. 
Salem. Oct. 25. 1877. 


The father of J. Linton Waters was 
Joseph Gilbert Waters of the Class of 
1816 whose ‘beloved classmate,’ the 
artist, was also a William Bourn Oliver 
Peabody. According to a Library 
stamp and inscription on the back of 
the picture, the view was presented to 
the Harvard College Library on 5 
March 1919 by Mrs Frank E, Peabody. 

William Bourn Oliver Peabody was 
graduated from Harvard in 1816 in 
the same class with his twin brother 
Oliver William Bourn Peabody after 
preparing at the academy in Exeter, 
in which town he was born 9 July 
1799. After teaching a year at his 
former school he returned to Cam- 
bridge to study divinity. On 12 Octo- 
ber 1820 he was ordained as pastor of 
the Third Congregational (Unitarian) 
Society of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where he served for some twenty- 
seven years with tact and devotion, 
venerated by his parishioners and 
fellow citizens alike, until his death on 
28 May 1847. During his life he was a 
frequent contributor to the North 


William K. Naulty, in charge of the Map 
Room. 
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American Review and the Christian 
Examiner, published a number of 
sermons and addresses, was the author 
of a Poetical Catechism and several 
occasional poems and hymns, prepared 
a Report on the Ornithology of 
Massachusetts, and wrote four of the 
biographies for Jared Sparks’s Library 
of American Biography® 


The second view is found in Resa i 
Férenta Staterna, by P. A. Siljestrém 
(Stockholm, 1852-54),* where it ap- 
pears as the frontispiece to Volume I 
(1852). This volume is concerned 
with educational institutions in the 
United States (Om Bildningsmedlen 
och Bildningen i Foérenta Staterna). 
The view is an irregular wood engrav- 
ing, without border line, entitled 
‘Harvard College,’ about 6.10 x 3.15 
inches in size on an uncut leaf of 8.8 x 
5-6 inches. Presumably engraved in 
Sweden, it is a somewhat reduced 
copy of the Quincy Bicentennial View 
of 1840 done on wood, with the omis- 
sion of the alumni procession and the 
top of the Pavilion with its flag. 
‘William 
Dictionary of 

(New York, 


*George Harvey Genzmer, 
Bourn Oliver Peabody,’ 
American Biography, XIV 
1934), 343-344- 

*I am indebted to Dr Marshall W. S. 
Swan, Director of the American Swedish 
Historical Museum of Philadelphia, for 
bringing this volume to my attention and 
for furnishing the information about 
Siljestrém. 


The Charging System 


LL planning for the Lamont Li- 
Avs centered around the 
principle of removing barriers 


between the students and the books. 
Complicated routines and techniques 
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The volume contains a chapter de- 
voted to Harvard, not to mention a 
paragraph or so devoted to Yale as 
well. The material on Harvard would 
seem to be factual data drawn from 
the 1849 catalogue and perhaps similar 
sources. Among the six plates in the 
volume is also a view of Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.5 

Per Adam Siljestrém, born on 24 
December 1815, was graduated from 
Uppsala in 1836 with a Ph.D. degree. 
Two years later he took part in Paul 
Gaimard’s north polar expedition, 
writing a book on his observations. 
After teaching at Norrképing and 
Uppsala for some ten years he de- 
veloped an interest in elementary edu- 
cational problems which led him to 
England and North America in 1849- 
50. This book was the result of his 
travels in the United States. There- 
after he did further extensive traveling 
to study educational methods, after 
which he revised the entire academic 
system in Stockholm, in due time be- 
coming inspector of schools and an 
educational authority with numerous 
publications to his credit. He died on 
19 February 1892. 

HAMILTON VAUGHAN Bali 


® There is an English translation of this 
first volume, by Frederica Rowan, entitled 
The Educational Institutions of the United 
States (London, 1853), but it contains no 
plates. 


of the Lamont Library 


constitute a barrier as effective as 
locked cupboards or closed stacks. 
Consequently, all library practices 
were subjected to a searching analysis 
in order to discover how their simpli- 
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fication might achieve freer access to 
books and speedier service to students. 

One of the most important library 
functions is the circulation of books. 
This includes the charging out of 
books and the cancellation of charges 
when books are returned. In the study 
of existing charging systems it was 
discovered that, while the various 
electric automatic charging machines 
and photocharging systems had cer- 
tain advantages, there were serious 
drawbacks to the mechanical devices. 
The machines are expensive to pur- 
chase or to rent. Some machines re- 
quire the maintenance of a large file 
of date-due or transaction-number 
cards; and though machine charging 
eliminates some kinds of clerical work, 
it adds another type. 

The book-card system which in- 
volves having a card in a pocket at 
the back of the shelved book was 
considered and ruled out for several 
reasons: the heavily used required- 
reading books would be in constant 
need of new cards; even if the life of 
book cards were prolonged by giving 
students cards with borrower’s num- 
bers, there would still exist a bottle- 
neck in the discharging of returned 
books. The latter process would mean 
taking the book to the tray of filed 
book cards, locating the correct book 
card, and placing it back in the book 
pocket. This is a slow process on a 
busy morning when 1,200 to 2,100 
books are returned; it requires several 
hours’ work while students stand 
around waiting for the books tied up 
in cumbersome procedure. 

After a study of the different sys- 
tems, it was decided that a simple 
numerical notation would be most 
satisfactory for a charge record. Each 
book is given a circulation number. 
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This number appears on the book 
pocket in the back of the book and on 
the verso of the title-page. The shelf- 
list record carries the circulation num- 
ber as well as the class mark for any 
given title. The numbers 1 to 29,999 
were set aside for books in the re- 
served book collection; the numbers 
30,000 to 99,999 were assigned to books 
in the general collection. A numerical 
record of the circulation numbers is 
kept so that books can be accounted 
for when they are charged for out- 
side use. Since there is a more rapid 
turnover of books in the reserved 
collections, their circulation number 
record is kept on cards; the numerical 
record for the general collection is 
maintained on loose-leaf sheets. The 
record comprises a brief author and 
title entry and the class mark. 

After the borrower has selected his 
book, he must fill out the necessary 
information on one of the charge slips, 
which are made available throughout 
the building to avoid the congestion 
which would take place if all slips 
were filled out at the inspection desks. 
At the top of each slip there is a series 
of five blocks provided for the writ- 
ing of the circulation number, a block 
for each figure. The book collection 
will always be limited to less than 
100,000 volumes and thus the five 
blocks will continue to be adequate. 
The arrangement of a separate block 
for each figure makes for legibility, 
which in turn speeds up the filing and 
canceling of charge cards. In addition 
to the circulation number, the bor- 
rower fills in the author, title, his own 
name and address, and his status in 
the University. 


*These numbers are actually accession 
numbers which are used only for circulation 


purposes. 
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The borrower then presents the 
book and charge card to the attendant 
stationed at one of the combined in- 
spection and charge points at the exits. 
After checking the charge card for 
accuracy, the attendant writes the cir- 
culation number on a predated date- 
due slip which he slips into the book 
pocket. This transaction completed, 
the borrower is free to go. The date- 
due slips have the same block arrange- 
ment as the charge cards and are 
printed so that each card can be used 
four times. A white slip is used for 
books in the general collection and a 
colored slip for books in the reserved 
book collection. 

The charge cards are arranged by 
circulation number under the date due. 
A separate file is kept for required- 
reading books which circulate for one 
night only; these are considered over- 
due on the following day and steps 
are taken to retrieve them. Books 
from the general collection are always 
due on the same day of the week. A 
book borrowed on Wednesday is due 
on the next Wednesday; a book taken 
out on any other day is due one week 
from the following Wednesday. Fil- 
ing by date due automatically segre- 
gates the overdue books. Making 
books due on one day each week re- 
duces to four or five the thirty sec- 
tions in the charge file which would 
result from having books due every 
day. This system serves also to spread 
the work load during the week. The 
heavy weekend circulation of re- 
quired-reading books means a busy 
Saturday and Monday; the next peak 
load comes on Wednesday, when 
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books from the general collection are 
due. 

One serious obstacle to good li- 
brary service in a college library has 
been the amount of time it has taken 
to cancel returned books. At Har- 
vard, this was particularly true of 
required-reading books when the 
slow process of taking books to the 
charge file for the removal of charge 
slips left students clamoring for the 
1,000 or more books that were most 
in demand. Lamont’s new charging 
system has eliminated this bottleneck. 
It is now possible to handle twice as 
many books in about one-fourth the 
time previously required. Under the 
new system, the library attendant re- 
moves the date-due slip from the re- 
turned book, checking to make sure 
that the number on the slip agrees 
with the number on the book pocket. 
After this simple operation, the book 
is ready to be returned to the shelves. 
The date-due slip is used to cancel the 
charge card; this is a clerical transac- 
tion and the book can be in use while 
the canceling process takes place. If 
the date-due slip has been lost or de- 
stroyed, a note can be made of the 
circulation number and the book sent 
along immediately. 

The Lamont charging system is 
simple; it requires no machines; it al- 
lows the combining of charging and 
inspection, with consequent saving in 
time and money; it gets returned 
books back into use with as little delay 
as possible. Its chief value, however, 
lies in the increased efficiency with 
which books are made available to 
the students. 

Pure J. McNirr 
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The Harvard Vocarium Discs 


ARVARD’S publication of 
H phonograph discs intended for 
the study and enjoyment of 
literature is the natural extension of a 
library service pioneered by the Col- 
lege Library in the early thirties. 
First in the Shaw Theatre Collec- 
tion, then soon after in the Wood- 
berry Poetry Room, the few commer- 
cially available recordings of drama 
and poetry were acquired. Mean- 
while, since 1927, the present writer 
had been capturing celebrated Har- 
vard voices and those of important 
literary visitors. Copies of many such 
recordings came to Widener, eventu- 
ally including samples of most of the 
Morris Gray Poetry Readings." 
Listening facilities for student use 
were installed in the Poetry Room: 
two turntables, each with four pairs of 
ear-phones, and a loudspeaker for 
group listening. This was the first 
‘vocarium.’? It was in such heavy and 
constant use that greatly expanded fa- 
cilities were provided in the Forum 
Room and new Poetry Room in the 
Lamont Library. Details of this new 
installation will be presented in an 
article dealing with the Poetry Room 
in a later issue of this BuLLETIN. 
The other part of the vocarium 
idea as envisaged at Harvard was the 


*See Theodore Spencer, “The Morris 
Gray Poetry Readings, Harvarp Lisrary 
Buttetin, Il (1948), 116-120. 

*A word formulated by the writer to 
signify ‘a place where recordings of voices 
are kept and used for study and enjoyment.’ 
First appearing in the Boston Globe of 31 
December 1932, this new word has made its 
way at least as far as H. L. Mencken’s The 
American Language, Supplement 1 (New 
York, 1945), p. 355 (quoting the New 
Yorker of 17 May 1941). 


sharing of its unique recordings with 
other libraries and with the public. 
Hence the production of discs for ex- 
change or sale was projected. But 
such procedure being obviously costly, 
subsidy at this point was necessary. 

The first support came from the 
Visiting Committee of the Department 
of English in 1933. Thanks to this 
Committee, the first four Harvard 
discs appeared: C. T. Copeland read- 
ing the Bible, F. N. Robinson reading 
Chaucer, Bliss Perry discussing Emer- 
son and Thackeray, and T. S. Eliot 
reading his own poems. Then the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
backed the production of the two 
albums of Latin readings (1937 and 
1941). Support for most of the other 
pre-war discs came from the Milton 
Fund and Clark Bequest of Harvard. 

No subsidy has been available since 
1944, so that such new discs as have 
appeared have been made possible only 
by returns from sales. Further ex- 
pansion would appear to be necessary 
if Harvard is to continue as the leader 
of a significant movement in library 
service which was born on the top 
floor of Widener and is now reaching 
its maturity in Lamont. 


The Vocarium discs, edited by the 
present writer, were issued by the 
Harvard Film Service up to Novem- 
ber 1947, when distribution was taken 
over by the College Library. There 
follows a list of all discs issued to date, 
in order that the record of the under- 
taking may be complete, even though 
a number of discs are not now avail- 
able. These latter are marked with an 
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asterisk (*), while seven which were 

acquired by the Library of Congress 

for its first issue of poetry discs (Jan- 

uary 1949) are marked with a dagger 
3 


I. Poets Reapinc THerr Own Works 
Abbe, George 
*P-1106,07 Letter Home, To ‘Barb,’ 
Black Panther, etc. 
P-1108,09 Bright Morning, Seagull 
City, Telephone Wires 
in Winter, etc. 
Auden, W. H. 
P-1052,53 The Traveller, Sonnets 
XVII, XXI, XXVII, 
etc. 
Barker, George 
P-1038,39 Four sonnets from ‘Pa- 
cific Sonnets,’ Munich 
Elegies (No. 1) 


Brinnin, John Malcolm 


P-1110,11 Every Earthly Creature, 
Rowing in Lincoln 
Park, etc. 

+P1112,13 Second Sight, Love in 
Particular, Views of 


the Favorite Colleges 
Coffin, Robert P. Tristram 
P-1012,13, Foxes and Graves, Barn 
Swallows, etc. 
Roxiney Boody, Lomey 
Catlin, Winter Milk- 
ing, The Pheasant 
How to Make a Willow 
Whistle, Where I 
Took Hold of Life, 
etc. 
Crystal Moment, Golden 
Falcon, Young Spring, 
etc. 


P-1014,15 


P-1016,17 
P-1018,19 


* All Vocarium discs are 12-inch, double- 
faced, and are chiefly in shellac pressings 
($2.10 each), with a Tap in Vynalite ($2.65 
each). Shipping charges are extra. Discounts 
are available to educational institutions and 
to dealers. All inquiries should be addressed 
to the Business Office, Harvard Colege Li- 
brary, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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P-1020,21 The Cry, Paths in the 
Dew, etc. 
Devlin, Denis 
*P-1082,83 Between the Late and 
Early, Farewell and 
Good, etc. 
Eberhart, Richard 
+P-1034,35 Maze, For a Lamb, 
Where Are Those 
High and Haunting 
Skies, etc. 
P-1036,37 The Scarf of June, Two 
Loves, Burden, etc. 
Eliot, T. S. 
SS-5052,53 Gerontion, The Hollow 
Men 
P-1200,01 The Love Song of J. 
Alfred Prufrock 
P-1202,03. Journey of the Magi, A 
Song for Simeon 
P-1204,05 | Triumphal March, Dif- 
ficulties of a States- 
man 
P-1206,07_ Fragment of an Agon 
Engle, Paul 
+P-1068,69 West of Midnight, Pair, 
Fisherman, Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson 
Fletcher, John Gould 
+P-1044,45 Clipper Ships 
P-1096,97. Lincoln, The Swan, Sun- 
set, etc. 


Francis, Robert 


*P-1074,75 Onion Fields, A Broken 
View, Artist, etc. 
*P-1076,77. The Sound I Listened 
For, Light Against 
Light, etc. 
Gogarty, Oliver St John 
P-1040,41 Non Dolet, The Black- 
bird in London Town, 
etc. 
P-1042,43 Leda and the Swan, To 
a Cock, To a Boon 
Companion 
Gregory, Horace 
P-1102,03 Emerson, Last Days at 


Concord, Poem 5, etc. 
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P-1104,05 Voices of Heroes, Look 
at Me, Two Letters 
from Europe 


Haberly, Lloyd 


*P-1054,55 Virgin Land, The Wood- 
man, Renaissance, etc. 

P-1056,57 Abbess of Trees, An- 
nunciation, May Morn- 
ing, etc. 

P-1058,59 The Dreamer, Echo, 


Winged Hope, etc. 
Hillyer, Robert 


*P-1022,23 Overheard, With Sim- 
ple Words, Repartee, 
etc. 

P-1024,25 Interval, Visitants, Clear 
Melody, etc. 

P-1026,27. Light Snowfall, Bandu- 


sia, The Assassination, 
etc. 
Holmes, John 


P-1000,01 Address to the Living, 
The Flying Earth 

P-1002,03 Biography, The People’s 
Peace, Evening Meal 
in the 2zoth Century 

P-1004,05 Map of My Country, 


The Second Wonder, 
People in the Street 

Jeffers, Robinson 
+P-1046,47 Shane O’Neill’s Cairn, 
The Low Sky, Inscrip- 
tion for a Gravestone, 
etc. 

From ‘The Tower be- 
yond Tragedy’ 

To the Stone Cutters, 
Suicide’s Stone, Wise 
Men in Their Bad 
Hours, etc. 


P-1048,49 


P-1050,51 


La Farge, Christopher 


*P-1060,61 Five Sonnets, The Death 
of Henry Cottrell 
*P-1062,63 Five Lyrics, February 
22, 1940 
McCord, David 
P-1006,07 The Crows, Tiger Lily, 


Of Red in Spring, etc. 
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To a Child, The Newt, 
Isable Jones and the 
Curable Lee, etc. 

Big Chief Wotapotami, 
The Axolotl, Reserva- 
tion, etc. 


MacLeish, Archibald 
P-1214,23 Speech to Those Who 

Say Comrade, The 
Western Sky, 1933 
(Harvard BK poem), 
etc. 

Excerpts from ‘Conquis- 
tador, The Young 
Dead Soldiers, etc. 

Ars Poetica, Voyage 
West, You Andrew 
Marvell, etc. 


P-1008,09 


P-r1010,11 


P-1218,19 


P-1220,21 


Moore, Marianne 
+P-1064,65 Selection from ‘Virginia 
Britannia, Rigorists, 
Spenser’s Ireland 
Morton, David 


P-1070,71 | New England Seasons in 
Verse (Parts I & II) 
*P-1072,73. New England Seasons in 


Verse (Part Ill), four 
poems from ‘This is 
for You’ 
Pulsifer, Harold Trowbridge 
P-1114,15 Natalie, City Streets, 
Harvest of Time, etc. 
Roethke, Theodore 
P-1212,13 The Long Alley, The 
Shape of the Fire 


Rukeyser, Muriel 


P-1092,93 Reading Time 1 Min. 26 
Secs., Madboy’s Song, 
etc. 

P-1094,95 Nos. 1, 3, and 1o from 
‘Letter to the Front,’ 
The World Is Full of 
Loss, etc. 

Sarton, May 
P-1066,67 Monticello, In Texas, 


Definition, etc. 
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Scott, Winfield Townley 
*P-1090,91 Four sonnets from 


*Thirty-Seven Sonnets,’ 
The Stake, etc. 


Spencer, Theodore 
P-1028,29 The Paradox in a Circle, 
A Reason for Writ- 
ing, Polite Song, etc. 

Practical Advice, A Nar- 
rative, The 13th, the 
19th, the zoth Cen- 
turies, etc. 

Political Song, Versions 
of the Same Thing, 
Truth, etc. 


+P-1030,31 


P-1032,33 


Spender, Stephen 
P-1208,09 The Double Shame, The 
Vase of Tears, The 


Room above’ The 
Square, The Dream, 
etc. 

P-1210,11 On the Third Day, 


Epithalamion, Return- 
ing to Vienna 


Torrence, Ridgely 


*P-1078,79 Light, Adam’s Dying, 
Three O'Clock, etc. 
*P-1080,81 Legend, The Son, The 


Bird and the Tree 
Warren, Robert Penn 
P-1086,87 _ Crime, Terror 
P-1088,89 Monologue at Midnight, 
Bearded Oaks, etc. 


Williams, Tennessee 


P-1120,21 The Dangerous Painters 

P-1122,23 Cried the Fox, Pulse, 
Lady Anemone, The 
Siege, etc. 


Zaturenska, Marya 
P-1098,99 The Runaway, Children 
of the Island, Girl’s 
Song, etc. 


Il. Orner Lirerature READINGS 


Blake, William 
L-1008,09 The Everlasting Gospel 
(Robert Speaight) 
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Donne, John 
L-1005,06 Selections from ‘Divine 
Poems,’ and The Good 
Morrow, Song, The 
Relique (Robert Spe- 
aight) 

Gaelic readings 
*P-1084,85 Egan O’Rahilly’s ‘Last 
Lines’ and the anony- 
mous ‘My Grief on 
the Sea’ — read in both 
Gaelic and _ English 
(Denis Devlin) 


Herbert, George 
L-1010,11 Peace, Discipline, Love 
(Robert Speaight) 
Hopkins, Gerard Manley 


L-1000,01 God’s Grandeur, Binsey 
Poplars, Spring and 
Fall, etc. (Robert Spe- 
aight) 
Keats, John 
L-1006,07 To Autumn, Ode to 
Melancholy, Ode to 
Psyche (Robert Spe- 
aight) 
King, Henry 
L-1010,11 Exequy on His Wife 


(Robert Speaight) 


Latin readings 
Album 1 
10 discs 


Selections from Plautus, 
Terence, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Cicero, Vir- 
gil, Horace, Livy, 
Ovid, Pliny, Martial, 
Juvenal, and Tacitus 
(E. K. Rand) 


Supplementary Selec- 
tions: Plautus, Ter- 
ence, Lucretius, Catul- 
lus, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Livy, Ovid, 
Martial, Juvenal, Pliny, 
Tacitus, Apuleius, and 
St Augustine (Fifteen 
readers, chiefly mem- 
bers of the Harvard 


Album 2 
10 discs 

















Notes 


Department of the 


Classics )* 

Opening line of Virgil’s 
Aeneid and selection 
from Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars (E. K. Rand) 

Middle English readings 

SS-5928,29 Selections from Chau- 
cer’s ‘Pardoner’s Tale’ 
and from ‘The Debate 
of the Body and the 


CL 3-4 


Soul’ (Fred Norris 
Robinson) 
Shakespeare 
L-1002,03 Sonnets CVI, CVII, 
CXXIX (Robert Spe- 
aight) 


Wordsworth, William 
L-1008,09 Sonnets— England 1802, 
etc. (Robert Speaight) 
Yeats, William Butler 
L-1012,13 In Memory of Eva Gore- 
Booth and Con Mar- 
kiewicz, Death, Coole 
Park, 1929, etc. (Robert 
Speaight) 


Ill. Drama 


Robinson, Lennox 
D-1018,19 reading from his plays: 
The Whiteheaded Boy, 
Act I (part), The Far- 
Off Hills, Act I (part) 
Shakespeare 
D-1004,05 Lady Macbeth: Letter 
Scene, Murder Scene, 
Sleepwalking Scene 
(Flora Robson) 
Selections from ‘King 
Henry V’ (Robert 
Speaight) 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley 
D-1000,01 The Rivals (Parts 1 & 2) 


*Each album is accompanied by a booklet 
containing full text and translation reprinted 
from the Loeb Classical Library, her 
with commentaries on the selections by E. 
K. Rand. 


L-1002,03 
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(Walter Hampden and 
Donald Burr) 
D-1002,03 The Rivals (Parts 3 & 4) 
(Bobby Clark and 
others) 
IV. Bre 
Cockburn, J. Hutchison 
B-1002,03 Isaiah XL, Luke XI 
B-1004,05 The Prodigal Son, Char- 


ity 
Copeland, Charies Townsend 


SS-4666,67 Revelation VI and VII 
Eliot, S. A. 
B-1006,07 Job XXVIII, Isaiah VI, 


Ephesians [V and VI 


V. MisceLLaNgous 
Granville-Barker, Harley 


*D-1006,07 reading from his Pref- 
aces to Shakespeare: 
‘Shakespeare’s Proph- 
etic Soul’ as reflected 
in Hamlet 
Perry, Bliss 
*SS-4770,71 reading from his essays: 
‘Emerson’s Last Days 
in Concord’ and 
*‘Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond’ 
Robinson, Lennox 
L-1014,15 reading his story “The 


Irishwoman’ 


The following records, in process 
at the time this issue of the BULLETIN 
went to press, will probably be avail- 
able by October: Robert T. S. Lowell, 
E. J. Pratt, Edith Sitwell, and Sir 
Osbert Sitwell, reading their own 
works; Richard Dyer-Bennet singing 
his own versions of English and Irish 
ballads and folk songs, accompanying 
himself on the Swedish luet; Sara All- 
good reading W. B. Yeats’s poetry 
and scenes from Irish drama, and 
singing Irish folk songs unaccom- 
panied. 

Freperick C. PacKaArD 
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PERSONNEL 


ECENT appointments made 
R» the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College, with the 


consent of the Board of Overseers, 
include the following: 


Philip J. McNiff, Assistant Librar- 
ian of the Harvard College 
Library in charge of the Lamont 
Library (superseding appointment 
as Librarian of the Lamont Li- 
brary) 


Robert F. Metzdorf, Cataloguer in 
the Houghton Library (formerly 
Curator of Rare Books and In- 
structor in English, University of 
Rochester) 

Hugh Montgomery, Senior Assist- 
ant in the Harvard College Li- 
brary 

James E. Walsh, Cataloguer in the 
Houghton Library. 


In addition, Ruth K. Porritt, formerly 
in charge of the Reference Depart- 
ment, Library of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, has by 
similar action been appointed Librar- 
ian of the Radcliffe College Library. 


During a similar period the follow- 
ing resignations have taken place: 


Philip H. Dolan, as Assistant in 
charge of the Circulation Desk in 
the Harvard College Library, to 
become Librarian of the Cam- 
bridge Public Library 


Frank N. Jones, as Administrative 
Assistant in the Harvard College 
Library, to become Librarian of 
Ohio University 


Jannette E. Newhall, as Librarian 
of the Andover-Harvard Theo- 
logical Library, to become Li- 
brarian of the Theological School 
and Assistant Professor of Re- 
search Methodology, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Leave of absence has been granted 
Laurence J. Kipp, Assistant to the 
Director, for six months (July—Decem- 
ber 1949) to conduct a survey in 
Washington concerning the present 
status and future possibilities of the 
international exchange of periodicals. 
This survey, while directed by the 
Library of Congress, is under the 
auspices of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation of the Department of 
State. 

During the summer, Andrew D. 
Osborn, Assistant Librarian in charge 
of the Processing Division in the 
Harvard College Library, served as 
head of the corresponding division in 
the United Nations Library, at Lake 
Success. 


TRANSFER OF NEWSPAPERS 
TO LAMONT 


s “AHE northwest corner of the 
basement, or Widener Stack, 
in the Lamont Library was 

specially equipped to shelve news- 

papers, in order that it might house 
that part of the College Library’s col- 
lection of modern newspapers which 
is in too constant use to be stored in 














Notes 


the New England Deposit Library.’ 
The transfer of these active files from 
Widener to Lamont was effected in 
the late spring, resulting in an over-all 
saving of space of considerable magni- 
tude, because of the greater efficiency 
of the new shelving. Newspapers 
transferred, with the total number of 
sections they occupy in their new 
location, are as follows: 


Boston Advertiser, entire file 10 
Boston Herald, entire file 38 
Boston Transcript, entire file 12 
Christian Science Monitor, 


through June 1942? 10 
London Observer, entire file 2 
London Times, entire file 36 
New York Herald Tribune, 

through 1913 ° 11 


New York Times, entire file 42 


Russian newspapers, entire 
file 5 


Slant-top reading tables, adjacent to 
the files, accommodate fourteen 
readers. Access is gained normally 
through the Lamont Library, but the 
communication tunnel from Widener 
serves as an auxiliary approach, 
Current issues of all newspapers re- 
ceived by the College Library, totaling 
more than one hundred titles, are 
shelved temporarily in portfolios in 
Widener, permanent allocation of 
those to be preserved indefinitely be- 
ing carried out in accordance with the 
dispositions suggested above. 


*See Keyes D. Metcalf, “The Lamont Li- 
brary,’ Harvarp Liprary Butierin, Iil 
(1949), 13-14. 

* Subsequent issues have been received on 
microfilm, which is still shelved in Widener. 

* Subsequent issues are in the New Eng- 
land Deposit Library. 
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VIEWS OF HARVARD 
IN BOOK FORM 


AMILTON Vaughan Bail’s 
Hv of Harvard to 1860 

—An Icorographic Study,’ 
which appeared in instalments in the 
first seven issues of the BuLLeTIN, will 
be published in book form this autumn 
by the Harvard University Press un- 
der the title Views of Harvard: A 
Pictorial Record to 1860, with a fore- 
word by Samuel Eliot Morison. Addi- 
tional material, uncovered subsequent 
to the printing of the instalments, has 
been incorporated.’ All plates which 
appeared in the BuLLetiN are included. 
There is a special pre-publication 
price of $9.00, with a regular retail 
price of $10.00. The volume will be 
available through booksellers or from 
the Harvard University Press. 


REARRANGEMENTS IN 


BOYLSTON 
BSORPTION by Lamont of the 
History, Government, and 


Economics undergraduate li- 
braries previously housed in Boylston 
Hall made it possible to effect much 
needed expansion and rearrangement 
of the Chinese-Japanese Library of 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute, and 
at the same time to provide headquar- 
ters and library facilities for the De- 
partment of Far Eastern Languages 
and the Regional Studies Program on 
China and peripheral areas. The requi- 
site remodeling of the first floor of 
Boylston, carried out in January and 
February of this year, has resulted in 

* As, for example, the Peabody and Sil- 


jestr6m Views described in the present issue 
of the BuLtetin, pp. 436-438 above. 
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two additional reading rooms and a 
number of offices for the staff of the 
Library, the Department, and social 
science specialists concerned with the 
Regional Studies Program. 

Room 12, formerly the Library’s 
general reading room, is now used by 
students doing research in Sinology 
and Japanology. All of the important 
reference works in Chinese and 
Japanese are on the shelves of this 
room. 

The former reading room of the 
History Department has been divided 
into two. One portion, No. 11, is the 
reading room for undergraduates, and 
holds bilingual dictionaries and refer- 
ence works in European languages. 
The card catalogue of the Library is 
placed in this room, and the shelves 
contain learned journals and news- 
papers in European, Chinese (30 
titles), and Japanese (50 titles) lan- 
guages. 

The other portion, No. 5, known as 
the Modern History Room, is for stu- 
dents specializing in the modern his- 
tory and regional studies of China and 
Japan. Files of important periodicals 
and western documents on foreign re- 
lations, as well as fundamental source 
materials and documents for the his- 
tory of the Manchu dynasty, are 
placed on the shelves round th‘s room. 
Here also are to be found the new 
offices, arranged in groups of three at 
either end. 


THE SECOND DIORAMA: 
HARVARD IN 1775 


N the Autumn 1947 issue of the 
BuLtetin (Volume I, Number 3), 


Rupert B. Lillie described the gen- 
eral series of historical dioramas of 
Harvard authorized by a friend of the 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


University, executed by the Pitman 
Studio, Cambridge, and destined for 
installation on the main floor of 
Widener. The first to be completed, 
though the latest in point of time 
(1936), had in fact just been placed 
in the angle of the east corridor. 

The second of the series, showing 
the College and its surroundings in 
1775, has now been installed, in the 
corresponding angle of the west cor- 
ridor. The problems of preliminary 
research, naturally differing consider- 
ably from those for the practically 
contemporary Tercentenary scene, 
were set forth by Mr Lillie in the 
account referred to above, together 
with details of the materials and tech- 
nique of construction employed for 
the series generally. The contrast be- 
tween the two centuries as revealed in 
the models, striking enough on the 
basis of the works of man alone, is 
heightened by the autumnal season of 
1775 and the high summer of 1936. 

The last model of the series, still to 
be completed, will show the College 
in 1677. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BAKER LIBRARY 


HE fifth publication of the 

Kress Library of Business and 

Economics is England’s Climb- 
ing-Boys; a History of the Long 
Struggle to Abolish Child Labor in 
Chimney-Sweeping, by George R. 
Phillips, with a preface by Arthur H. 
Cole, issued under the imprint of the 
Baker Library, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Boston, 1949. The price is $.75. 
Orders should be sent to the Baker 
Library. Discounts are available to 
libraries and dealers. 














Notes 


New Reference Lists of the Library 
are: 

No. 5: Organized Commodity Ex- 
changes, with Special Emphasis on 
Hedging (January 1949) 

No. 6: The Business Aspects of Avia- 
tion (June 1949) 

As in the case of earlier lists, Nos. 5 

and 6 are available at the Reference 

Desk in the Baker Library. 


ZOOLOGICAL WORKS 
DEPOSITED IN HOUGHTON 


SELECTION of books and 
A manuscripts, totaling over goo 
pieces, from the Library of 


1See Harvarp Lisrary Butetin, Il 


(1948), 272-273. 
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the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
has been deposited in the Houghton 
Library, on a basis similar to that estab- 
lished for holdings of the Arnold 
Arboretum deposited early in 1948." 
This means that the transferred pieces 
have been shelved in Houghton as a 
unit, and may be recalled at any time 
for use at the Museum, though they 
are fully available for consultation 
while at Houghton through the Read- 
ing Room there. Duplicate check- 
lists listing all items in the unit are 
maintained at Houghton and at the 
Museum. 


1See Harvarp Lisrary Buen, I 


(1948), 271. 
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